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“God bless my soul,” exclaimed Tom Walsh of Mon- 
tana, “what are we coming to when a newspaperman 
publishes a secret roll call of the United States Senate?” 

That was back in 1929. 

Paul Mallon, fleet-footed Senate floor man for the 
United Press, had 
divulged the exact 
vote on the confirma- 
tion of Roy Owen 
West, Secretary of the 
Interior. 

A few months 
later the performance : : rofiles 
was cael This This series — appe 
time Paul Mallon got mentators W “i 
—from where he will enthusiastic response, 
not tell, even to his brought up to date. 
father confessor— 
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Westbrook Pegler 


Square Peg __ By John B. Kennedy 
Chapter V 


In his fifties, Westbrook Pegler is America’s most 
militant oracle. A tall, muscular man of six feet and 
two hundred pounds, with no frontal elevation, he 
wears constantly the amiable scowl of a retired heavy- 
weight champion. But it’s due not to his disposition 
but to trouble with his Celtic blue-gray eyes. 

The word for Pegler’s success, after more than 
twenty years a ncwspaperman, is solid. It isn’t flashy, 
financially. Arthur Brisbane made a thousand dollars 
a day from Mr. Hearst—for gen- 
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Chapter IV 


Hi. V. (which stands for Hans von) Kaltenborn 
operates on the theory that the majority of Americans 
prefer their opinions ready-made, like their clothes, 
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Walter Winchell commonly designates himself a 
newsboy. A newsboy is a citizen immature in every- 


but nerve, who 


a public place and shri 
the stoutest eardrums for a radius of several blocks. 
His chief, if not exclusive aim is to make money. He 
is no more interested 
in conveying infor- 
mation than a bee is 
in pollinating flow- 
ers. Generally, he un- 
derstands little of his 
printed wares. He 
familiarizes himself 
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eralship as well as journalism ; 
and when Mr. Brisbane passed 
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“—. V. Kaltenborn 


their automobiles, and 
even their houses. He 
knows that if the finished 
product appeals to their 
taste they will not be 
overly critical of the ma- 
terials that went into it 
and, moreover, that they 
will boast of it and dis- 
play it proudly to their 
friends. They will also 
be generous, he under- 
stands, in accepting and 
adopting new models and 
styles of the same general 
line when the old one 
is outmoded and e e e 
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all enlion 
> Margaret Budenz, now living at Notre 
Dame, Ind., is a native of Pittsburgh. 
She majored in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and the New York 
School of Social Work. Until her mar- 
riage to Louis Budenz, former editor of 
the Daily Worker, she was a family case 


worker. Mrs. Budenz entered the Church 
about a year ago. 


>The Hon. Tom C. Clark, Attorney 
General of the United States, has had a 
distinguished legal career since his ad- 
mission to the Texas bar in 1922. In 
1987 he came to the Justice Department 
and in 1945 became a member of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Cabinet. 


>Neil MacNeil, Assistant Managing 
Editor of the New York Times, author 
of An American Peace, has directed or 
helped to direct for his paper the news 
coverage of all the conferences and ef- 
forts for peace in the period since the 
first World War. Widely traveled and 
well informed, he has made an intensive 
study of world political problems. 


> John B. Powell studied journalism at 
the Missouri School of Journalism and 
began his career on newspapers in 
Quincy, Ill., and in Hannibal and St. 
Louis, Mo. In 1917 he went to the 
Orient as editor of what became the 
China Weekly Review. For twenty-five 
years he lived in Shanghai until Decem- 
ber 20, 1941, when he was made a pris- 
oner of the Japs. As a result of his hard- 
ships, he lost the greater part of both 
feet due to gangrene. He is the author 
of My Twenty-five Years in China. 


> Rev. James P. Timmins was born in 
Norwich, Conn. He was educated at St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, and St. 
Bernard's Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. In 
1928 he was appointed to the editorial 
Staff of the paper of which he is now 
editor, The Catholic Transcript, pub- 
lished in Hartford, Conn. 
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> Godfrey P. Schmidt is a New York at- 
torney who ‘has specialized in the prac- 


tice of labor law. For some five years he 


was counsel of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor and Deputy Indus- 
tial Commissioner. He teaches Jurispru- 
dence, Constitutional Law, and Labor 
Law at Fordham Law School. 
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Lompulsory 


WE COULD aptly paraphrase an old saying by de- 
claring that what America needs most is a good 
labor code. And the man who could write such a code 
would have the wisdom of Solomon. 

We don't pretend to that wisdom. We don't have 
any ready-made solutions for the present difficulties 
between management and labor. We do have some 
very definite ideas, however, on certain matters which 
must be borne in mind if we are ever going to extri- 
cate ourselves from the almost hopeless confusion 
of the present situation. 

It is an unassailable truth that the right to strike 
is not absolute. Catholic theologians lay down cer- 
tain conditions that must be fulfilled for a strike to 
be morally right: 1) It must be called for a just rea- 
son; 2) The benefits which the strikers wish to obtain 
must be in proportion to the evils caused by the strike; 
3) The means used in the strike must be lawful. 

It is our opinion that the second of these conditions 
outlaws any possible moral justification of strikes 
in major utilities and even general strikes in some of 
the greater industries, such as coal and iron, on which 
the entire national economy depends. Our modern 
economic life is like a vast and complicated machine 
which comes to a grinding Stop if any of its essential 
parts ceases to function. For any group, for whatever 
reason, to stop an essential part of national economic 
life is to inflict such an injury on other groups and on 
the public in general that it cannot be justified. 


BUT ON THE other hand we must bear in mind that 
in the absence of adequate legislation the strike is 
the only effective weapn in the hands of the workers 
in their effort to obtain elementary justice. Manage- 
ment talks eloquently of its sense of social responsi- 
bility, it describes in full-page ads its generosity to 
labor and its paternal solicitude for the workingman. 
But the fact is that American workers today would be 
little better than wage slaves under the yellow-dog 
contract, except for the power of organization and the 
weapon of the strike. 

In the present situation steps must be taken to guar- 
antee the rights of labor, the interests of management, 
and the public welfare. The means adopted can be 
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Arhitration 






either the acceptonce of voluntary arbitration by 
labor-management agreements, or the imposition by 
law of compulsory arbitration. 

It would seem visionary at the present time to hope 
that either labor or management will work together to 
formulate a code under which they would accept vol- 
untary arbitration both in principle and in practice, 
The only means left is to provide by law for compul- 
sory arbitration in public utilities and in industries 
whose continued operation is essential for the public 
good. 


WE FEEL that such laws are coming, with or with- 
out the co-operation of management and organized le- 
bor. It would be much more prudent and profitable for 
labor and management leaders to recognize this fact 
and to utilize their energies and talents in assisting in 
the preparation of such legislation rather than in fight 
ing it. 

In his article, ‘We Need New Labor Laws,” in this 
issue, Godfrey Schmidt proposes the broad outlines 
of a labor-industry code which protects the interests 
of labor, management, and the public; which is demo- 
cratic in operation; and which includes sufficiently the 
element of compulsion to make it effective. The av 
thor’s proposals may not be the last word on te 
subject but they do point in the right direction. 


‘THE USUAL objection to compulsory arbitration is 
that it gives too much power to the government. This 
objection is valid except where strikes or lockouts sett 
ously affect the public welfare. In the latter case, one 
might conclude that the government has even greater 
rights and duties than the imposition of compulsory 
arbitration from the following words of Pope Pius XI: 
“For it is rightly contended that certain forms of prop 
erty must be reserved to the State, since they cary 
with them an opportunity of domination too great to 
be left to private individuals without injury ‘to the com 
munity at large.” . 
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EDITORIALS 


In Picture 








Acme 


Only nine, but he’s a veteran coal carrier. He worked in 
a German concentration camp. That cake and milk are def- 
initely a novelty. We have room to welcome others like him. 





Acme 


At the Big Four Foreign Ministers meeting in Paris two 
main protagonists, Molotov and Byrnes, in a revealing 
mood—dogged determination and patient maneuvering. 
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In Print 





HE theory of unanimity—that all must concur in a course 
fig action before anything can be done—has always been 
self-evidently opposed to the democratic theory of majority 
rule. Only in a fancied utopia 
where men and nations are 
confirmed in virtue can there 
be complete unison of wills. 
Yet in seeking to establish a 
world order where the rights of peoples will be safeguarded 
in peace, the theory on which democracy is built has been 
consistently outruled—at Dumbarton Oaks, in San Fran- 
cisco, in London, and at the council meetings of foreign 
ministers. The power of veto became paramount, a sort of 
fetish. The results have been inevitable. So long as one nation 
having this power says nay, all nations are impotent to act. 
As a matter of record, one nation, Soviet Russia, has rather 
consistently pitted its solitary stand against the concert of 
other powers. The stalemate over peace settlements goes on 
well-nigh endlessly. And now in astonishing consternation 
and in plain funk alternate counsels are heard in the land 
either “to get tough” with Russia or to sit back and do 
nothing because nothing can be done. 

Belligerency and truculent talk of an inevitable third 
world war are one extreme. Supine wringing of hands and 
lamentation over the division of the world into sides with 
an iron curtain for boundary are the other. There would 
seem to be a sane, positive middle course. If we cannot have 
unanimity among the Big Four, then we can have a demo- 
cratic majority and act accordingly. The crux of the whole 
European peace solution is not Trieste, the Southern Tyrol, 
Rumanian elections, or a Danubian settlement. It is Ger- 
many. Until Germany is put on a self-sustaining basis under 
Allied control, there will be, there can be no peace. 


You Can’t 
Vete Peace 


— the most sensible plan yet advanced for German 
reconstruction is that of decentralizing the nation into 
some dozen loosely joined, but virtually autonomous states. 
The United States and Great 
Britain have agreed to the fed- 
eration plan in principle. Once 
the status of the Ruhr has been 
clarified in this scheme, France 
will almost certainly agree. And almost certainly the Soviet 
will not agree. Another stalemate because of a veto cannot 
be tolerated. There is little the United States, Great Britain, 
or France can do about the Soviet-occupied zone in Germany. 
But there is much these three nations can do toward a peace 
settlement in the three zones they occupy, once they set 
themselves free from the hamstringing power of the Soviet 
veto. Let the three powers proceed to federate their zones, 
to draw up a federal constitution, to launch a provisional 
federal government. The door should be left open to the 
German states under Russian control to enter the federation 
once, and if, Soviet opposition dwindles. The immediate ad- 


With or with- 
out Consent 
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Acme 


Giral, Prime Minister of the Spanish Republicans, De 
Aguirre, President of Basque exile government, and De los 
Rios at U.N. hearing on Spain. Patriotism gone amuck. 





Acme 


The flag at half-mast over St. Mere Eglise cemetery near 
Omaha Beach where so many Americans fell. Were it not 
for them Independence Day 1946 might not have been. 


Acme 
The Swiss Guard welcomes Truman's envoy to the Vati- 
can. Protestant bigots are still protesting; this time against 
Taylor’s role at Rome. They don’t want Pius’ voice heard. 
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vantage would be that Germany would be started at lag 
on the road of self-respecting self-help in the work of peace. 
ful reconstruction, and this within the framework of a demo. 
cratic way of life. 

The time is long since past for diplomatic straddling or 
diplomatic intransigeance, for hopeful procrastination oy 
hopeful appeasement. A German settlement is the core of 
the peace. If we cannot obtain it with Russian consent, we 
must obtain it to the extent we can over Russia’s veto. 


VERY time a man celebrates a birthday he ought also to 
E celebrate an increase of wisdom. And the same rule 
holds for nations. On its hundred and seventieth birthday 
as an independent republic 
the United States will have the 
happiness of witnessing the 
birth of another independent 
republic. It will be a republic 
born out of the same wisdom which begot the U.S.A,, and 
it will be a tribute to the progressive maturing of that wis 
dom within the U.S.A. herself. The inauguration of the 
Philippine Republic on July fourth will be persuasive 
evidence that our nation’s advancement in years, in power, 
and in \prestige has not robbed her of her youthful enthv- 
siasm for her own ideal—self-government founded on the 
dignity of individual men, no matter where they are found 
or into whose sphere of influence they happen to fall. 

The Philippines have not received their liberty on a silver 
platter. They have fought for it, and fought gallantly. 

Four hours after the Pearl Harbor catastrophe the Japs 
struck at the Philippines. Possession of those islands would 
open the gateway to their conquest of Asia and the Austra. 
lian continent. Four months later they were still stopped 
by brave Filipino scouts fighting side by side with our own 
heroes of Bataan and Corregidor. Those were dark months 
for Americans. But darker still for Filipinos. Then it was 
that President Roosevelt paid them that well-deserved trib- 
ute: “The people of the United States will never forget 
what the people of the Philippine Islands are doing these 
days and will do in the days to come. I give the people of 
the Philippines my solemn pledge that their freedom will 
be. redeemed and their independence established and pro- 
tected.” : 

Happily, that pledge has been redeemed. 


Dual Salute 
On A Birthday 


HE amazing intricacies of Soviet inconsistencies (at least 
eae seem to be inconsistencies to our American way 
of thinking) have been evidenced again. This time in the 
sudden diplomatic fraterniz- 
tion with Argentina. What 
makes the whole performance 
so astounding is the long tra 
dition of hostility between the 
two governments. After all, it was Argentina who maneuvered 
the expulsion of Russia from the League of Nations back 
in 1939. And it was Russia who did her valiant utmost to 
keep Argentina out of the United Nations in San Francisco 
in 1945. The governments of Argentina and of Spain were 
long linked in Soviet propaganda as the leading Fascist na 
tions since the downfall of Germany and Italy. To be con 
sistent, it would seem that since there has been no change 
of character in the Argentine set-up, Russia in her role of 
crusader seeking to isolate the virus of Fascism should be 
seeking to quarantine Peron’s Argentina just as she has been 
doing with Franco’s Spain. But no, while still striving 
mightily or subtlely, as circumstances require, to unseat 
Franco, and justifying this on ideological grounds, the Soviet 
establishes diplomatic relations with Perom It is all very 
confusing to one who has not been schooled in such gym 
nastics from a faithful reading of the Daily Worker or PM. 
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Apart from the fact that fellow travelers must again do 
an about-face in regard to Argentina, it might be well to 
point out that the Argentine-Russian get-together is a logi- 
cal fruit of the dismally stupid policy the U.S. has so long 
followed in relations with Argentina. It is a record of sheer 
meddling that has alienated the good will of many demo- 
cratic Argentinians and has brought the Good Neighbor 
Policy, so laboriously and patiently constructed, to an un- 
precedented low. 

It would be naive to suppose that the sudden transition 
to diplomatic and economic friendship from a_ hitherto 
mutual and undisguised antipathy is purposeless. And it 
would be equally naive to suppose that the purpose is solely 
or even largely commercial. Russia is as yet in no position 
to trade the industrial machinery Argentina needs, and most 
of the agricultural goods Argentina has to offer are already 
possessed by Russia. The chief reason for the change in rela- 
tions is political. On Peron’s part, he is put into a better 
position in relation to the United States. Our State Depart- 
ment’s possible use of the big stick is much less formidable 
now. On Russia’s part, a new toehold, and a large one, is 
gained in South America. 

We can expect that the clash of ideologies that has oc- 
curred in Europe and in Asia will shape up in South America 
too. Soviet delegations in Cuba and in eleven Central and 
South American nations of Catholic culture are brewing a 
conflict of ideas and orientations. American influence is on 
the wane. We are retrenching our foreign educational pro- 
gram at the very time Russia is expanding hers. During the 
war, for example, the Office of Inter-American Affairs used 
several hundred hours of radio time a month in Latin Amer- 
ica. As fast as we have surrendered that time, Russia and 
Britain have bought it up. Russian diplomatic penetration 
of South American nations is of a political bent. If ever it 
was necessary for a sane and determined, a constructive and 
an effective foreign policy toward the nations to our south, 
now is the time. If we have learned our lesson from the 
petulant and fumbling policy of the past toward Argentina, 
then there is hope that our diplomatic fences may yet be 
mended, that there may yet be harmony in this hemisphere. 


HILE directing its incessant barrage against the OPA, 
big business has time and again presented its simple 
plan for reconstructing our industrial economy—just let pro- 
ducers produce and competi- 
tion will take care of prices. 
Production and competition 
have been rapturously extolled 
as twin forces, which when left 
unharnessed by meddlesome bureaucrats, are equal to the 
job of creating a society wherein industrial problems are 
negligible. Unfortunately, the proponents of this theory are 
all too often aware of only one industrial problem—how to 
keep profits up to the conventional standards arbitrarily 
assumed to be reasonable by those who gain thereby. 
Without subscribing to the irritating oversimplification 


Tie-ups With 
ree Losers 


of this big business credo, it must nonetheless be admitted . 


that, apart from actual war years, there has been no time 
when our nation has had a greater need of unimpeded, full- 
force production than it has today. Few will quarrel with 
the first proposal for social well-being offered by Mr. Harold 
E. Stassen when he addressed the Rotarian convention last 
month: “Every working man and every business man in 
America must understand it is production that will determine 
his future: standard of living and future freedom.” Our 
way of life is built on and geared for a high-powered indus- 
trial output. We just can’t allow that output to be halted. 

Let’s look at the pattern which has been followed by any 
one of the recent nation-wide strikes. The ordinary laboring 
man is intuitively aware of his right to decent wages, decent 
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7 Acme 
A new president for a new republic. Roxas for the Philip- 
pines. Slandered by some as a collaborationist, those who 
knew him best never doubted his loyalty to the Filipinos. 
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1 
A burned cross and a smear on the Jewish fraternity build- 
ing at Univ. of So. California. Not only in Georgia but in 
other sections the KKK is stirring. Will it be tolerated? 





International 
Power is a heady wine. Labor leaders like Currar and 


Bridges remind us of barroom bravos—tough, boastful, and 
irresponsible. An unjust strike betrays labor’s just cause. 
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\nother Polish fighter for freedom, General Bor, places 
wreath on the monument of Kosciusko, of Revolutionary 
War fame. May Poland yet be free as 





Tnternationat 
Bundles from Britain. And they're precious. British bride 


with her twin babies bound for daddy’s home in Boston. 
The world is small now; families can be kept together. 
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working conditions, and reasonable provisions against periods 
of sickness. He rankles under injustices still prevailing. He 
listens to his labor leader’s plan for getting a better contrag 
and votes for a strike. Then week after week, one payles 
pay day follows another. He worries about his overhead as the 
father of a family; he chafes under the monotony of unaccus 
tomed idlenesss; he is drafted for duty on the picket line 
and often gets mixed up in rough-and-tumble encounters with 
real or reputed strikebreakers. Finally, his union wing 4 
salary increase, which, even if it is significant enough to 
repair speedily the loss of income incurred by the strike, wil] 
in any event be eaten up by the invariable upsurge in prices, 
So ordinary workers gain nothing by a halt in production, 

Then there is the public. Not only is the public asked to 
be a good sport while getting hit with all the inconveniences 
attendant upon every scrap between labor and management, 
By. some seemingly sacrosanct law the public is expected to 
shoulder all costs involved in the fracas. We are getting used 
to hearing now, just as soon as the treaty terms are ap 
nounced, how much more we shall have to pay for coal, or 
steel products, or anything else. Why? So that management's 
income and stockholders’ dividends can remain constant 
despite the rise in wages won by the strikers. So the public 
doesn’t gain by slowdowns in production, either. 

Lastly there are the captains of industry—the business men 
and the stockholders. Of all those embroiled in industrial 
conflict, these are most adept at coming out of the battle with 
only minor injuries. But even they lose. They usually manage 
to safeguard future profits, but even the most astute among 
them can’t bring profit out of an idle mine shaft or a cold 
steel furnace. 


HERE is only one group in America who profits by pro- 

duction tie-ups. It is they who only pretend to love her; 
they who thrive on sowing discontent among her people; 
they who encourage defiance 
of democratic government 0 
that one day they may supplant 
it by a government which muz 
zles every mouth uttering a 
critical word against it. Only they profit by crippling pro- 
duction about whom Pius XI was speaking when he said 
that for them “the class struggle with its consequent violent 
hate and destruction, takes on the aspect of a crusade for 
the progress of humanity.” 

Despite this danger, strikes will continue to come among 
us. Many of them will be justified. It is not government's 
business to stop such lawful strikes. It is not the laborer’s 
obligation to forego the legitimate use of his strike weapon. 
The solution to production stoppages lies with the big busi- 
ness men and large-scale operators. They must change their 
mentality on profits and become willing to share profits 
equitably with the men whose brawn and sweat unite with 
management's brains and investors’ capital to make success. 

No doubt Pius XI’s recommendations on profit-sharing 
will, for a long time to come, be labeled unrealistic by tight 
fisted and reactionary employers. But if they love the dem- 
ocratic way of life, they might be willing to take some advice 
from a successful business man talking on the same subject. 
It was Eric Johnston who recently lamented the laboring 
man’s lack of a stake in industry's profits: “‘He works for a 
flat fee. He can’t look forward to anything but that flat fee. 
There is no excitement or adventure in that. Without an 
opportunity to reap more from the profit system than 4 
salary or a wage, the average man cannot be blamed if he 
feels no sense of kinship to the profit system.” 

The laboring man must be given that sense of kinship 
with the profit system, or the system is doomed to die. Only 
those who would overthrow the system gain by disrupting 
production. Only fairminded employers can prevent theif 
winning the workingman’s loyalty. 


One Gainer Who 
Must Not Win 
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All American citizens of Japanese ancestry who have 
done great work for the Community War Fund. Right: 
members of famed 100th Battalion of the 34th Division 


By ALBERT J. NEVINS 









International photos 


Johnny Watanahe—American 


OHNNY WATANABE is_ home 

again. Veteran of some of the hard- 
est fighting in Europe, Johnny is today 
a sadly disillusioned young man. He 
thought, because of his combat record, 
that people might overlook the color of 
his skin or his facial characteristics. In 
the mud and fury of Salerno Beachhead, 
he dreamed of California and “how 
things would be different.” When he 
was caught in a shell burst and lay 
bleeding and wounded on the banks of 
the Volturno River, the idea flashed 
through his mind, “Well, anyway I’m 
dying like an American.” In the little 
base hospital where he slowly recuper- 
ated, he talked with other wounded 
buddies, and Johnny saw that each one 
of them was like himself, filled with the 
hope that the war was going to change 
everything, that they would be welcome 
at home, that they would be part and 
parcel of American life. 

Now Johnny is home, discharged 
from the service. He was in to see me 
the other day. He wanted to talk. There 
were many things on his mind. For in- 
stance, he wanted to tell me about the 
other night when he was walking down 
Vine Street in Hollywood. At a corner 
he paused to light a cigarette, and as he 
did a man and woman brushed past. 

“Look!” said the woman to her es- 
cort. “A Jap.” 

“Yeah,” replied the man. “You think 
he would have enough sense to stay the 
hell out of here.” 
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Johnny turned around and walked 
back into the darkness. Maybe it wasn’t 
so good to be home. 

Johnny's case is typical of thousands 
of other American citizens who com- 
mitted no crime other than being born 
with the wrong type of face, and be- 
cause of that they are being subjected 
to some of the. most bitter racial dis- 
crimination in the history of the United 
States. 

“I was born in this country, right 
here in Los Angeles,” Johnny told me. 
“I've always considered myself an Amer- 
ican. Why can’t other people think of 
me as one, too? America is a big coun- 
try, but it isn’t made up of only one 
nationality. America is Portuguese, Irish; 
it’s Negroes, Germans, Jews, and prac- 
tically every nationality or race going. 
They're all Americans and everyone 
looks upon them as such. But not us; 
we're just Japs.” 

Johnny's father, Taro Watanabe, had 
come from Japan in 1910 along with the 
influx of other Japanese immigrants. 
Since 80 per cent of the Japanese in this 
country were settled in California, it 


iiliew Watanabe is dis- 
illusioned. He finds that many 
Americans don’t believe in 
what he fought and bled for 


was only natural that Watanabe Senior 
should choose the same locality. He 
moved in with another Japanese family 
in a section of Los Angeles known as 
Little Tokyo. It was cheaper that way, 


- and since half of the West Coast Japa- 


nese were gainfully employed in agricul- 
ture, Taro Watanabe found a job in a 
retail vegetable market. America was 
good to Watanabe. Within three years 
he was married, and within ten years 
he had his own vegetable store, which 
gave comfortable support to his wife 
and five children, of which Johnny was 
the last. 

Since the neighborhood in which 
Johnny lived was practically 100 per 
cent of Japanese descent (there were a 
few Mexicans), it was a long time before 
Johnny realized that he was different 
from other Americans. It was not until 
he began delivering papers in a non- 
Japanese section that he understood 
that he came from a different social 
scale. White children poked fun at him 
and called him “Jap.” 

Yet people who knew Johnny liked 
him. Abuse came only from strangers 
and chance acquaintances. Johnny at- 
tended Maryknoll School for Japanese 
and had the respect of the Sisters who 
taught him. It was while there he be- 
came a Christian. His father, a good 
Shintoist, objected at first but later re- 
lented and gave his permission. Johnny 
usually was at the top of his class and 
was a promising athlete. After gradua- 
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tion from Maryknoll School he attended 
public high school. Here Johnny's abil- 
ity on the football field gave him some 
popularity. In his senior year he was 
elected captain on the varsity, and a 
man from St. Mary’s College offered 
Johnny a scholarship if he would go 
there and play football. 

Johnny was never able to accept the 
offer because on December 7 an earth- 
quake called Pearl Harbor hit the West 
Coast and the entire nation. The next 


day Johnny and some of his friends - 


tried to enlist in the Army but were 
refused. When he returned home, con- 
fused and despondent, he found that 
F.B.I. agents had surrounded Little 
Tokyo and were arresting many Japa- 
nese leaders. He was angry that Japanese 
should be suspected of disloyalty to 
their adopted land, but later he felt that 
the action of the F.B.I. was right. It 
would protect Japanese-Americans and 
be a safeguard for the country as a 
whole. 

But Johnny was not prepared for the 
onslaught which was to follow. The 
papers, particularly the Hearst press, set 
up a clamor and din that aroused West 
Coast indignation to a high pitch. Self- 
appointed experts and amateur sleuths 


stirred up mass hysteria, and the slogan | 


of the day became “Get Rid of All 
Japs.” The Mayor of Los Angeles took 
the public platform to brand all Japa- 
nese as “degenerate, rotten little devils” 
and expressed the hope that some means 
might be found to deprive all native- 
born Japanese of citizenship. 

The Watanabes remained within 


their house while feeling ran high. They 
heard stories of Japanese-Americans be- 
ing assaulted and beaten. A shop girl 
of Japanese ancestry working in a Mid- 
western department store was trampled 
upon and killed by fellow workers. A 
Japanese had been found lying in a 





Japanese Americans evacuated from coast look over their new homes at Manzanar 
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ditch on the outskirts of the city, with 
a bullet in his head. Homes were being 
destroyed and farm crops uprooted. 
Public fury abated, but the newspapers 
kept up their cry for evacuation of all 
Japanese. West Coast Congressmen car- 
ried the campaign to Congress, and on 
February 13, 1942, Senator Hiram John- 
son delivered a report to President 
Roosevelt calling for the evacuation 
from the West Coast of all people of 
Japanese lineage. President Roosevelt 
approved the report and issued Execu- 
tive Order No. 9066, giving the Army 
power to move any civilians living in 
areas designated by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Roosevelt’s action was based on in- 
formation furnished by General John 
L. DeWitt, commander of the West 
Coast area, who in turn issued 108 


separate orders banning all Japanese 


from Washington, Oregon, California, 
and part of Arizona. DeWitt defended 
his action on the grounds of military 
necessity. He declared that the West 
Coast was in danger of invasion and 
that the presence of the Japanese- 
Americans constituted a threat of sabo- 
tage. He added further that we were at 
war with the Japanese race and that 
“ethnic affiliations” of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans constituted a real menace. 

History and time has proven General 
DeWitt to have been wrong and to have 
acted hastily. His error in judgment has 
placed a blot on American justice and 
fair play that will take many,. many 
years to remove. 

At first the evacuation was to be on a 
“voluntary basis.” Between February 
19 and March 27, 1942, ten thousand 
Japanese “moved from the West Coast.” 
This rate of evacuation was not fast 
enough. Many Japanese were unwilling 
to leave, some because their entire liveli- 
hood was near their homes, others be- 


cause they did not have the money to 
move. Those that did choose to go, did 
not know what destination to set out 
for. 

“My family talked about going,” 
Johnny Watanabe told me, “but my 
father didn’t want to give up his busi- 
ness. Friends who had gone ahead wrote 
back about the difficulties they were 
encountering. Restaurants posted signs 
saying “No Japs fed here.” Automobiles 
carried signs which read “Open Season 
for Japs.” Towns and villages turned 
them away. Government officials took 
the attitude of Governor Ratner of Kan- 
sas, who said, “Japs are not wanted or 
welcomed in Kansas.” Ratner told the 
State Police to turn back any Japanese 
trying to enter the state. 


RESIDENT Roosevelt on March 
18, 1942, created the War Relocation 
Authority. Thus Johnny Watanabe be. 
came one of the 110,000 people who 
were forcibly moved from their homes 


~ at government expense. 


“When the order came for us to go,” 
Johnny told me, “we couldn’t under- 
stand it. We were Americans, willing to 
fight for America. It didn’t seem right 
for us to be treated this way. We were 
only allowed to take a.few of our pos- 
sessions. Some men came to my father 
and offered to buy our store and house. 
At. first he didn’t want to sell, but they 
told him that we would never come 
back and that if he didn’t sell he would 
lose eyerything. So he sold the business 
to which he had given his whole life 
and received only a tenth of its value.” 

The Watanabes with eighteen thou- 
sand others were taken to Santa Anita 
race track for segregation. 

“The horses were moved out of the 
stables and we were moved in,” Johnny 
said. “There were no windows in the 
stables and the floors were asphalt. The 
place still smelled like horses and even 
we took on the smell. My sisters cried 
all the time. We were in the stables for 
almost six months before we were sent 
to Manzanar Relocation Camp, where 
we were put behind barbed wire pa 
trolled by armed guards.” 

Manzanar was one of ten relocation 
camps located in isolated and remote 
sections of the West: Arizona, Utah, 
Wyoming, Arkansas, Idaho, and Cali- 
fornia. Each camp was built to hold 
anywhere from seven to eighteen thov- 
sand persons. I visited Manzanar short- 
ly after it was opened. A more dreary 
place could not be found. The streets 
were ankle deep in dust, the long bar 
racks were windowless, lavatories were 
not yet erected, and the mess halls were 
a disgrace. An air of depression covered 
the place. The Japanese, however, set 
to work and the results were seen at my 
last visit. Oil had been poured on the 
roads to make them clean and hard, 
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and lawns sprouted between houses; 
postoffice, jail, barber shops, tailor 
shops, and all the incidental establish- 
ments for convenience had mushroomed 
up. A new hospital had been opened 
under the direction of Dr. Goto, promi- 
nent Japanese surgeon. Truck gardens 
furnished fresh vegetables for the mess 
hall, and the internees were doing even 
their bit for the war effort—230,000 
young guayule plants had been set out 
and watched over by young Japanese- 
American scientists; guayule is a source 
of synthetic rubber. 

“Here we thought we were to serve 
out the entire war,” Johnny said. ‘Many 
of us wanted to get in the Army, others 
wanted to go outside and work for the 
war effort. We were skilled workers 
and could well serve the country in fac- 
tories and farms. Then in January, 1943, 
the government announced that the 
Army would take Japanese-American 
volunteers. That was a great day for 
us. More than eight thousand Japanese- 
Americans volunteered for the Army. 
We weren’t drafted like other Ameri- 
cans. We went because we wanted to. 
Almost five hundred Japanese-Ameri- 
cans volunteered from Manzanar alone.” 

Johnny told me that the mothers of 
the Japanese-Woman’s Federation sent 
each departing soldier a souvenir and a 
letter. Johnny still carried his letter 
which read: “We want you to make 
yourselves the type of soldiers in whom 
America may take great pride. The 
quality of loyalty is one which your 
race can share equally with ali Ameri- 
cans in the making of a greater America. 
Because the very arms you bear may be 
turned against the country of your an- 
cestry is all the more reason why you 
should sharpen that quality with every 
ounce of your determination. . . . Know 
that we are happy that our sons are 
sharing in the grave responsibility of 
keeping alive the torch which symbo- 
lizes the American way of life we have 
come to know as our own.” 


os E WERE determined to prove we 
were good Americans,” Johnny 
continued. ‘“‘We were formed into two 
units, the 442nd Combat Team and the 
100th Battalion. Other Japanese-Ameri- 
cans became part of regular units. The 
100th Battalion and the 442nd Combat 
Group became the most decorated units 
in the entire Army. For instance, the 
100th Battalion held more than 1,000 
Purple Hearts, 31 Bronze Stars, 55 Sil- 
ver Stars, 2 Presidential Citations, and 9 
Distinguished Crosses. These decora- 
tions were bought with life and blood. 
“When we were stationed at Camp 
Shelby in training, we heard that Ameri- 
can flyers were executed in Tokyo; 
within two days we bought $105,000 
worth of war bonds. It was all we could 
do then. 
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“We proved we were Americans when 
we fought up the length of Italy, often 
with only two or three hours of sleep 
a night, often for twenty-four hours 
without food. Japanese-Americans were 
among the first to land at Salerno, 
where we received special praise from 
General Mark Clark; we fought in the 
Pacific, the Aleutians; we were para- 
troopers, sailors, flyers, infantrymen, 
and Wacs. 

“The platoon which was sent to cap- 
ture a road junction from the Germans 
and which knocked out a tank and cap- 
tured machine gun nests, returned with 
only eleven survivors but they proved 
they were Americans. Yoshinao “Tur- 
tle” Omiya had both eyes shot out while 
crossing the Volturno River. Kanchi 
Heyada _and Masao Okumura, both 
friends of mine, each lost a leg in Italy. 
They proved that they were Americans.” 

Perhaps what Johnny was trying to 
tell me was best summed up by Wallace 
Hisamoto, who lost his leg during the 
Volturno River Crossing, when he 
spoke over a national network recently 
from an Army hospital: “Tomorrow is 
‘I am an American Day’,” he said; ‘and 
I'd like to say that despite the fact that 
both my parents were born in Japan, 
I'm an American too. When my people 
tried to settle down in some places in 
this country, they were driven out. I 
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went to war because the Japanese rulers 
and the Nazis were trying to prove that 
there is a super-race. America doesn’t 
believe that, and yet my people who are 
American like me, can’t stay put be- 
cause their skin isn’t white. It doesn’t 
make sense.” 

I recalled how G.I.’s who fought with 
the Japanese-Americans are loud in 
their praise for their comrades in arms. 
On several occasions the Japanese- 
Americans rescued white units from 
German traps in Italy, always at great 
loss to themselves. Major Charles Gilles- 
pie blew up in the public press when 
he heard criticism of the Japanese- 
Americans: “I have never been so mad 
in my life . . . these kids are as much 
Americans as I am. . . . I'd like to hear 
anyone foolish enough to disparage 
them do it when the two Iowa bat- 
talions that fought with them could 
hear it.” 

Maybe these boys did prove that they 
were Americans, but too many fellow- 
Americans haven’t realized the fact yet. 
The American Legion of California 
wants all Japanese repatriated to Japan. 
The Native Sons of the Golden West 
would like to see all Japanese-Ameri- 


cans disfranchised. Several states have 
enacted laws forbidding Japanese to 
hold property. The Vallejo City Coun- 
cil (Calif.) went on record with the 
resolution that all persons of Japanese 
ancestry are unqualified and unsuited 
to be citizens and residents of the 
United States. Congressman Leroy 
Johnson introduced a bill in the House 
of Representatives which would create 
a Japanese Deportation Committee, 
while an encampment of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars entertained a resolution 
to exclude all Japanese from California. 


MERICAN LEGION Post of Hood 

River, Oregon, caused to be stricken 
from the county honor roll the names 
of sixteen American citizens serving in 
our armed forces—the reason being 
their Japanese ancestry. A few days 
later the press reported that Sgt. Frank 
Hachiya, whose name had been taken 
from the honor roll, had been killed by 
a Japanese sniper while on volunteer 
patrol on Leyte. In Fresno, California, 
three shotgun blasts were fired into the 
house of a citizen of Japanese ancestry, 
simply because he had returned there 
following his release from an_ intern- 
ment camp. The culprits were released 
without penalty. In Painesville, Ohio, 
fifteen employees of a rayon plant 
blocked the hiring of Japanese-Ameri- 
can workers. A Chicago hospital refused 
admittance to an ill Japanese-American 
woman. In Boston the State Commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars urged 
the Red Cross to refuse blood donations 
from Japanese-Americans who have set- 
tled in that area. These may be isolated 
cases, but these and many more total 
up to epidemic proportions. 

Johnny Watanabe shifted in_ his 
chair. “Now, I have come home, and 
these are not the things I have fought 
for. True, relocation camps are closed, 
but our people are scattered without 
hope. My father and mother are back 
in Los Angeles. Our house has been 
sold to colored people. The Japanese 
schoo] was sold and is now attended by 
colored children. We are living in a 
house more crowded than a barrack in 
Manzanar. My father is a gardener. One 
brother is still in the Army. My other 
brother is working in a hospital in Chi- 
cago. My sisters are in New York. I 
can’t get a job. I thought when I went 
to war I would come back an American. 
I guess I’m still a Jap.” 

Johnny stood up, ready to leave. 

“Can't you go back to school?” I 
asked. “What about the scholarship at 
St. Mary’s? What about the G.I. Bill 
of Rights?” 

“Not now,” Johnny said, with what 
I thought was the trace of a smile. 
“When I got hit on the Volturno, I 
left part of me back there. I left my 


leg.” 
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F COURSE, I have no _ Irish 
Or said my friend, as we 
strolled along the autumn-bright streets 
of the small Westchester County town 
in which we both lived. “I can’t talk 
myself into believing these-things which 
you say you are happy to accept. I ac- 
cept our lot as mothers, but I am far 
from happy about it.” 

My friend and I had taken many such 
walks together while our babies slept 
in their carriages. We had talked about 
the ambitions we had as unmarried pro- 
fessional women and how children had 
completely changed our lives. The 

irish” shaft was directed at me. My 
father came from Antrim, but we were 
the “wrong sort of Irish.” My friend 
was disturbed because I was influenced 
by the traditional Irish or Catholic view 
of marriage. After many. years of groping 
for a satisfying answer, I finally found 
out of my own thinking and experiences 
am answer to the “woman problem”— 
and it is a problem. When I was con- 
verted a short time ago, I was surprised 
to find that the best Catholic thinking 
and tradition had the answer I might 
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have found sooner if I had always been 
a Catholic. Because, within the Church, 
I came upon an appreciation of the role 
of women, and particularly of women 
who are mothers, that I never knew 
existed. These pages are written — es- 
pecially for those mothers whom I have 
known to be confused and unhappy and 
caught in the emotionally muddled sort 
of thinking that robs motherhood of 
its joy. 

My friend was not a Catholic, and 
she felt that in saying I was happy I 
was deluding myself. Now, this woman 
is an excellent, intelligent mother; she 
does not gad about, and she does a 
twenty-four-hour job of taking care of 
her two children. But she is bitter and 
deeply resentful and feels that marriage 
has cheated her. She pointed out to me 
that our husbands went down to New 
York every day, met people with ideas, 
did jobs that required brains and imagi- 
nation. We served as nursemaids and 
housekeepers, with an occasional night 
out when we could find a sitter or baby- 
minder. She accused me of being noth- 
ing more than a mid-Victorian wife who 


“The Hand That Rocks 
ce ~ = = The Cradle’ 
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Tiere on mother. 
hood by the convert wife of 
the former editor of the Com. 


munist “Daily Worker” 


By MARGARET BUDENZ 


had stifled her personality and life. 

I know that my friend’s attitude is 
typical of thousands of women—at least 
of women who are not Catholics—to 
some degree. She happens to be articu- 
late, and her despair is at the opposite 
pole from my joy as a Catholic mother. 

There is a mystical element present 
in the Catholic family, and what the 
mother has to give her husband and 
children is more than the maintaining 
of a schedule of meals served promptly, 
washing on Monday, ironing on Tues 
day. It is even more than being at home 
twenty-four hours a day. A mother may 
sleep soundly when the fire engines tear 
down the street, but she is alert the in- 
stant her own child turns over in bed 
in the nursery down the hall. If she is 
out of sight of a dozen children playing 
in the yard, she knows immediately if 
it is her child who has cried out in 
pain. There is a special bond of com 
munion between mothers and their chil- 
dren, and we learn to follow their voices 
and steps and thoughts even in sleep. 

And so we are not needed at home 
because we are willing to maintain 
cleanliness and know the value of whole: 
wheat bread, but because we have 4 
purpose in being there. We have an im 
portant part not only in preserving the 
sanctuary of our own homes, in rearing 
a family, but our influence reaches out 
toward the safeguarding of the institu 
tion of the family. This is something 
into which we can pour our whole life; 
it is a profession and a career as well 
as just a duty. 

That the family as a stable basis of 
society is in a bad way needs little proof. 
The evidence is all around us, in the 
broken homes we see, in the disruption 
of family life. The war years opened to 
women fields of work that many had 
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been longing for over a period covering 
the First World War. Thousands of 
married women left their homes in or- 
der to enter the business houses, pro- 
fessions, and factories, not only because 
they liked the pay-check, but because it 
was a chance to get away from home— 
away from a life without glamour, 
change, or purpose. Many of these 
mothers will be forced to return to their 
homes because their skills are no longer 
needed, and they will return with re- 
juctant, slow steps. 

For years the feminists among us have 
been campaigning for “equal rights’— 
assuming that we have no rights—and 
plotting a new era for women. Families 
would decrease in size through the prac- 
tice of birth control, divorce would be 
easy, jobs would offer attractive pay, 
babies would enter nursery schools 
where trained workers would take over 
the scientific care of the young. Women 
would not have to stay home, because 
there would be nothing to stay at home 
for. According to the Communist Party 
of America, whose “line” on this ques- 
tion I read in detail several years back, 
a woman who is a housewife and mother 
produces nothing. To produce a baby is 
considered of no social value. To pro- 
duce, in the Communist sense, a woman 
would be better off and of more value 
to society and herself if she neglected 
her own home in order to work in the 
home of another, if that was the best 
she could do, in order to collect wages. 


To a Catholic mother this does not | 


make sense, and there is no sense in it, 


but it is more than a trend. I never at 


any time read a document more insult- 
ing to women. 

Now we cannot avoid the fact that 
such a program looks very attractive to 
not a few women. After a day spent on 
the weekly washing, with the ironing 
piled up for the next day, and in the 
intervening night the baby is teething, 
we might like to leave it all behind us 
and go forth to a nice, eight-hour job 
downtown. But the trouble with this 
argument, and all the arguments in this 
direction, is the superficiality of it. It 
plays upon the least attractive features 
of being a mother—the monotony, 
drudgery, worry, and weariness which 
all mothers know. It assumes that other 
fields of endeavor do not have these 
same drawbacks. Artists, scientists, teach- 
ers, and social workers, all these have 
the same problems of monotony and 
fatigue, but nobody lectures them about 
giving up art or science or social work. 


’ Further, we see disaster attacking not 


only the home, but also the very inner 
lives of women themselves. The destruc- 
tion of souls. What is behind the in- 
crease of alcoholism among women, one 
of the newest causes for alarm, the 
chain-smoking, the night-club habit, 
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and the corner tavern drinking? The 
increase of delinquency in all its sordid 
implications among young girls and 
women? The cynical, hard-boiled chas- 
ing’ after pleasure? 

During the years when I was search- 
ing for an answer to these things, I, my- 
self, often resented and voiced my 
resentment of the hardships imposed 
upon me because I happened to be a 
mother. Frequently I wondered why, 
after going to college for more ‘than six 
years in order to become a professional 
social worker, I now found myself on 
my hands and knees scrubbing the 
kitchen floor. (I had not learned that 
we get on our knees to pray.) This was 
the very same attitude my good friend 
was trying to direct at me on my last 
walk with her before I was received into 
the Catholic Church. I scrubbed, but I 
hated it. I loved my children, but I 
wanted something else, too. 

We can do anything necessary for a 
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great cause; we will willingly give up 
our lives for what we believe is right; 
and we can even maintain a sense of 
humor about scrubbing if it happens to 
be necessary for the. fulfillment of a 
purposeful act. The Catholic woman 
has the encouragement of her religion 
in the work of rearing a family, she has 
the approval of the Church and the 
satisfactions that are not to be found 
outside Catholic society. 

But she has something that is even 
more important than these. She knows 
about the Blessed Mother and has in 
her what non-Catholic women do not 
possess—a .perfect example. Mary who 
knew the depths of sorrow and joy, who 
with her whole mind and heart accepted 
the responsibility of becoming the 
mother of Our Lord. The Blessed Vir- 
gin was able to perform the household 
tasks common to women of that day. 
She was not relieved of these even 
though she was the mother of the 
Saviour. She tended to the needs of the 
Infant Jesus, watched over His boyhood, 
gave Him her mother’s love to the foot 





of the Cross, and never lost sight of her 
purpose. We cannot expect to be so per- 
fect in our devotion to motherhood as 
she who was finally to become mother 
of us all. But we can accept her guidance 
and pray for the necessary grace. 

Finally, what is the essence of this 
question? With prayer and thought and 
hard work, we as mothers can contribute 
something important to our families 
and to all the families of the land. The 
simplest mother can do her part. The 
woman who thinks she has brains and 
ability has even more responsibility not 
to desert her .post. Instead of making 
an appointment with a fashionable psy- 
choanalyst (if we have enough money), 
in order to find out why we feel guilty, 
we should confess our guilt before God 
and promise to become good mothers. 
Instead of parking our children at the 
nearest nursery school so that we may 
seek a substitute career, we can make 
a novena to the Blessed Mother with 
the intention of becoming really Chris- 
tian mothers ourselves. Instead of taking 
a clubwoman’s course in child guidance, 
let us stay home and actually learn to 
guide by guiding. 

You may envy the artist who paints 
a canvas worthy of the Metropolitan 
galleries; you may wish you could make 
an important contribution to science; 
you may long for the time to put your 
ideas into a great novel or to the run- 
ning of a business. But no matter how 
beautiful or important these things are, 
their value is transitory, even measured 
in terms of hundreds of years. For a 
mother has given birth to a baby, and 
each child has a soul. That soul will live 
forever, it can go to Heaven. To me, 
this is the most inspiring and the most 
gratifying answer I found in my per- 
sonal search for the truth. 

Before I was converted to the Catholic 
Faith, I am sorry to say that I did not 
know about the soul, or about the value 
a Catholic puts upon the saving of a 
soul. It was within the Church that I 
found this mystery explained, the mys- 
tery of the soul and the meaning of 
being a mother, and the answer to all 
the frustration and unhappiness of mod- 
ern women and the neglect of the home. 
There I learned the Church’s high esti- 
mate of the dignity of man and the 
dignity of the child who will become a 
man. The one thing a child never for- 
gets is his memory of his mother, good 
or bad, and the work of that mother in 
nourishing the body and soul of the 
child is, I am sure, never forgotten by 
God. 

And so, to go back to my good friend 
and neighbor, I hope that one day she 
will find the answer to her problems 
in the Catholic Church and have her 
bitterness in her duty as a mother turn 
to the joy that I have learned. 
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An 
or Delphine 


By EDWIN HEWELCKE 


2 Aprons Paul stepped out of the 
swirl of late afternoon traffic’ to 
stare fascinated at the window. Inside 
the plate glass, the orchid-clusters lay 
somnolent in their black jade bowls, 
lavender petals coiling provocatively, 
slender throats uptilted with sensuous 
grace, as though they knew they were 
beautiful and were daring him to pass. 

It was bad enough to be shipped out 
today—on Dell’s birthday. It was worse 
knowing you hadn’t been able to give 
her anything. Anything special. You 
couldn’t say much over the phone. Paul 
had sensed the tremor of grief under 
her cheerful good-by, though he hadn’t 
mentioned anything about shipping out. 
Somehow, she’d understood. She always 
did. Only, today was her birthday, and 
he couldn’t be there. 

He edged out his wallet, counted the 
bills: a five, a couple of ones, change 
enough to take him down to the ter- 
minal, enough maybe for a pack of 
cigarettes at ship’s store. 

His eyes returned to the orchids in 
the window. Of course they’d be high. 
Everything in this town was high, he 
reflected bitterly. Especially to service- 
men. But it was Dell’s birthday. And 
money’s not much use aboard ship. 

Funny, how she’d always wanted an 
orchid, though she never let him spend 
the money on her. 

Even when they were kids in high 
school, going to their first junior prom, 
she'd understood that he couldn’t afford 
an expensive corsage. 

Oh, Paul,” she’d whispered, when he 
drove up in the grocery Ford, “gardenias 
are just what I wanted.” And the way 
she said it, the proud way she wore 
them against her new white chiffon, 
made you feel she meant it. Only, Paul 
remembered, he couldn’t help noticing 
her glance wistful-like, not envious, at 
the others who boasted orchids. 

Dell never would let him spend much 
on dates. And his after-school job at the 
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store didn’t leave much to buy her the 
nice things a girl ought to have. It was 
enough, she said, just to walk with him 
down by Millbrier Creek and watch the 
fall moon over Lookout Mountain; be- 
ing together was enough, she'd said. 

It was the same after Mom died. 

“We'll need every bit we can save to 
set up house, Paul. Maybe then, after 
we're settled . . .” 

So it was always roses and sweet peas 
and gardenias and, once, only last year, 
a golden begonia. And now she had to 
scrape more than ever, on account of 
the baby. His allotment helped a little; 
at least Dell wouldn’t have to take a job. 
It was always like that, nothing for her- 
self. She’d reprove him now, Paul knew, 
for spending so much. 

The girl at the counter was a tired- 
looking blonde. In her late twenties, 
perhaps younger; but with an indefin- 
able aura of weariness. She brightened, 
patted her finger-wave as Paul walked 
up. 

niiat flowers for your girl, sailor?” 

He nodded toward the window. “How 
much for an orchid like that?” 

“Ten dollars,” she confided, with a 
quick, almost a shy smile. “Aren't they 
gorgeous?” 

“Yeh,” Paul remarked flatly, looking 
around at the other flowers. Funny, how 
florists’ shops made him think of 
funerals. 

The girl drummed pallid fingers 
against the plate glass. Paul noticed the 
cheap costume-jewelry ring on her 
fourth finger; like Dell and the other 
kids used to wear in high school, he 
thought idly. 

“You're lucky to get one at all, sailor,” 
she was saying. “Gee, they go fast. 
Those in the window there are all we've 
got left.” 

Paul said: “How much for a dozen of 
these roses?” 

“Those?” Her voice fell a disap- 
pointed half-octave. “Gee, sailor, aren’t 


Dea had never complained because Paul could 


not give her the kind of presents women treasure. 


That’s why this occasion called for something special 


you going to send your girl an orchid?” 

“Dell’s my wife,” Paul said, annoyed 
at her questioning. “No. I guess maybe 
she’d like roses better.” 

“Dell?” The girl's thin-penciled eye. 
brows lifted curiously. “That your wife's 
name? She’s pretty, I'll bet.” 

Paul felt a surge of impatience. “Yes, 
Dell. It’s short for Delphine. Today's 
my wife’s birthday and I want to send 
her”’—he paused at the girl’s hurt look, 
regretting his irritation—“I’m going to 
send her some roses.” 

“Oh, sure,” the girl answered, looking 
down at her fingertips. “Roses are nice, 
too. Only I just thought’—she hesitated 
—‘‘you were going to send her an orchid, 
maybe.” 

Then in a softer voice she added 
quickly, breathlessly almost, as though 
she were sharing a half-forgotten secret, 
“I got an orchid, once.” 

“Did you?” Paul remarked, vaguely, 
impatiently, not knowing exactly how 
to answer. “Now these roses .. .” 

“They’re six dollars a dozen. Delivered 
anywhere in the U. S. A.” \ 

Paul extracted the three bills from his 
wallet and laid them on the counter. 

“Uh, look, miss . . .” He saw the girl's 
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face turn up, half-surprised, half-expect- 
ant. “Can you send seven bucks worth 
-you know, put in a couple extra? 

“J mean”—he noticed her smile again, 
and again felt confused, impatient—“I 
mean, it’s o.K. to do that?” he mur- 
mured. 

“Sure, it’s o.K. I bet Dell—I bet your 
wife will be tickled, too.” 

As he turned to leave she called: 
“Where’ll we send them, sailor?” 

“Oh, I forgot.” Annoyed, Paul reached 
for the pad and pencil she handed him, 
noticing the warmth of her fingers as 
they accidentally brushed his. It was 
ornate florists’ stationery, chastely em- 
bossed with the hotel’s familiar name. 

“Mrs. Paul C. Avery,” he scribbled on 
the cream-white envelope, “126 Cherry 
Road, Millbrier, Ind.” Inside, on the 
linen card, he wrote the date and, un- 
derneath, “To my darling wife, on her 
birthday. All my love, Paul.” Then he 
tucked the card back in its envelope, 
sealed it, and thrust it at the girl. 

“Good luck, sailor,” she whispered 
after him, “safe voyage. You'll be safe, 
now it’s all over.” 

But Paul was already through the 
door. 


The mail came all in a bunch, as 
usual. 

Paul momentarily forgot the heat and 
the sweat, the strident deck and harbor 
sounds, even the smell. As he stacked 
the half-dozen brown envelopes by 
their postmarks, just in the order she’d 
sent them, he was home again, he and 
Dell together, walking hand-in-hand by 
the creek, sitting long afternoons on the 
porch hammock, kneeling beside her 
Sundays in the green-eaved church. 

One of the envelopes was addressed 
in an unfamiliar angular hand, no ship, 
no rating, just his name and “c/o Fleet 
Post Office, San Francisco.’ Scarcely 
noticing it, he shuffled it to the bottom. 

Dell’s first letter began like all her 
others. Funny, he thought, how she 
wrote. Conversation almost. Like hear- 
ing her talk. He skimmed it hungrily, 
later on during watch he’d have time to 
savor it over and over. 

Then his glance tripped on a word 
that made him trace back over the para- 
graph. There was no mistake. Her writ- 
ing shone clear as copper engraving. He 
read: 

“, . . for I always wanted one, 
only I didn’t want you to spend all 








that on me. But I loved it so much, 
Paul, and you for sending it. It 
kept three weeks, as I put it in the 
icebox at nights, and everyone in 
town admired it. I wish it would 
keep forever. How did you know, 
darling, how badly I wanted an 
orchid?” 

Paul fumbled blindly at the bottom 
envelope, tore open the flap, raced 
through the plain, angular script. It was 
very short: 

“Dear Sailor,” it read, “I hope 
you don’t mind if I sent your wife 
an orchid like you wanted, instead 
of the roses. I put in your card and 
all so she will know it’s from you. 

I hope she will like it a lot. It is the 

same color as the one my husband 

got me when we were married. He 
shipped out the next night. The 
orchid was all I had. He was on 

The Chicago. 

Sincerely yours, 
“Mrs. Josephine Blaine 
“Floral Shop, Hotel Promenade” 


It was enough just to walk with him 
down by Millbrier Creek and watch 
the fall moon over Lookout Mountain 


Alcoholics Anonymous 





Frea was as hopeless a case as 


ever was—that is, till he opened a 


door to a new life 


By JAMES P. TIMMINS 


Ir WAS Fred who, nearly three years 

ago, introduced me to the Alcoholics 
\nonymous, one of the greatest social 
movements of modern times, a move- 
ment whose implications have not even 
begun to be realized by the world at 
large. 

In the early evening of that far-off 
day, the doorbell of St. Bridget’s Rec- 
tory rang. I didn’t know that something 
new was entering into my life. I didn’t 
even know it when I opened the door 
and found there an old friend, but a 
friend in what a state! He was bedrag- 
gled, down-at-the-heels, clothed in an 
ancient sweater and a pair of pants 
that had long ago seen their best days. 
And he was drunk. Not stupidly or 
staggering, but excitedly drunk. More 
than that, in the midst of his drunken- 
ness he was ashamed. I could sense the 
thought passing through his mind. For 
five years I had not seen him or even 
heard of him, save rarely, and now, 
down and out, he was in the sorry 


position of standing on my doorstep - 


seeking help. Fred who, a few years 
back, had often welcomed me into his 
pleasant home. 

I could hardly believe my eyes. Was 
this friend the clean-cut, affable, ambi- 
tious young business man whom I once 
had known? I knew that he drank in 
the old days, but not, to my knowl- 
edge, to excess. I knew, too, that he had 
never been and was not now anything 
like the classical conception of the 
weak-willed, heedless, and irresponsible 
drunkard. He loved his home, his lovely 
wife, and their child, a bright, intelli- 
gent boy. He was ambitious and able, 
diplomatic and efficient in his work of 
selling. But something had happened 
to him in the years during which we 
had lost contact, in the years when he 
drifted away not only from me but from 
every friend that he ever knew. Some- 
thing had torn him loose from every- 
thing bright and beautiful in life and 
dropped him into an abyss where all was 
sordid and mean and ugly. What was it? 

Fred himself didn’t know. He came 
into my rectory, sat down with me in 
the office, and poured into my ears such 
a tale of bewilderment, confusion, and 
utter despair as I have never before 
heard. That night I looked into the 
mind of a man in hell. For two hours, 
in broken, stumbling words, he poured 
out his story of the wracking, futile, 
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hopeless struggle with the demon of 
alcohol that possessed him and drove 
him further and further into the dark 
and devastating loneliness of the pit. 
Now he was nearly at the end. He could 
no longer stand the utter desolation, 
the panic fear that alcohol itself was not 
capable of taking from him save in the 
hours of complete unconsciousness. 
With tears streaming down his face, 
this drunk begged of me to give him 
the answer. Was it death? Or was there 
some secret which I possessed, some life 
line which I could throw to him by 
which he could lift himself out of the 
monstrous inferno in which he found 
himself. I had to answer him that I did 
not know. I assured him that suicide 
was not the solution. Beyond that I had 
nothing to offer. Before my friend, 
whom I would have given anything to 
help, I sat troubled and helpless. 

All that I might have suggested he 
had already done. A good Catholic, with 
a well-founded and strong faith, he told 
me of wild prayers before the altar, 
begging God to take away this devil that 
drove him to drink against his will, 
this devil that was robbing him of every- 
thing that he held dear in life. He told 
me of the businesses he had wrecked, 
of the final job from which he had re- 
signed before he was fired. He told me 
of the shame and misery of dependence 
on his wife, compelled to work to sup- 
port him and- hold their home together. 
All meant nothing. Week after week 
after week, and month after month, he 
drank with only the intervals of nause- 
ating physical sickness and shaky recov- 
ery to interrupt. He told me, among 
other things, one of the saddest stories 
of futile appeal to the better self of an 
alcohol addict that I have ever heard. 

His mother-in-law lay dying. She 
knew that her end was near, but, for- 
getful of herself, good, religious woman 
that she was, she thought this was the 
opportunity to bring back Fred to his 
senses and to restore him to a normal 
life. She summoned him to her sick- 
chamber, and there, in the presence of 
his wife, she asked him to kneel by her 
bedside, put his two hands in hers, and 
promise, before God, that he would 
reform his life and be the husband and 
father that he should. Shocked and 
moved as he had never been before, he 
knelt beside the dying woman, and with 
his hands in hers, promised with all the 





sincerity in his soul that he would never 
touch another drop of liquor, and he 
walked out of her presence, and with 
her words and his own promise ringing 
in his ears, got drunk. 

To this man, my friend, I could give 
nothing. All that I could think of was, 
“This is no ordinary drunk. This man 
is abnormal. Maybe he is crazy.” J] 
thought an able psychiatrist might pos 
sibly be able to tell Fred what was the 
matter with him. If it were a mental 
illness, maybe it might be curable by 
some therapy which a layman would not 
know. 

The next day I saw his wife and heard 
from her the usual story of worry, un- 
certainty, insecurity, and anger at her 
husband for his apparently willfully 
senseless course, and a gnawing fear of 
what the future might bring. She was 
willing to do anything. Fred himself 
had not come back. Following what she 
said was a regular custom, he had dis- 
appeared, moved by some vague desire 
of not annoying his family by his drink- 
ing. But he came back late that night. 
She called me and told me he, too, was 
willing to do anything. An appoint- 
ment with a Hartford psychiatrist was 
arranged for the following Monday 
afternoon, by which time Fred, it was 
hoped, would be reasonably sane and 
sober. The three of us went in, and the 
able doctor, an unsuspected angel in 
disguise, examined my friend alone for 
a long time. Afterward, he sat down 
with the three of us and told us in 
plain, blunt terms, “This man is physi- 
cally all right, and he is mentally all 
right; he is not crazy, but he has a dis- 
ease. He is an alcohol addict. As far 
as I am concerned, the case is hopeless.” 


HANK God that was not final. 

It might have been, except 
for what the doctor added: “There is, 
perhaps, one chance for him. Here in 
Hartford, there is a group of people 
called the Alcoholics Anonymous, alco- 
hol addicts who are trying to help each 
other to stay sober. In some cases, they 
have been quite successful. I have the 
telephone number of one of them here. 
I suggest that you get in touch with 
him.” Right there and then, in the doc- 
tor’s office, we did. This man urged Fred 
to waste no time, to attend the meeting 
that night at the Blue Plate Restaurant 
on Farmington Avenue in West’ Hart 
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ford. Fred went, but not without the 
company of his wife, who was afraid 
to trust him out of her sight. At that, 
he had to fortify himself with a couple 
of drinks before venturing into the 
strange, unknown territory of an A. A. 
meeting; and here comes the marvel, 
the joyous, unbe ievale marvel. Those 
were the last dr'».. that Fred, the hope- 
less, irreclaimable drunk, has had from 
that day to this. I was confronted by 
the miracle of the A. A. 

Oh, I was incredulous enough at first. 
A week went by, and Fred stayed sober. 
But anyone, even an alcohol addict, 
might be able to do that by strenuous 
effort. Then other weeks went by, 
stretching, into months, and Fred still 
was sober. I began to ask myself, “What 
is this thing called Alcoholics Anony- 
mous? What is its secret?” There must 
be some very powerful remedy in it 
when it could halt a hopeless drunkard 
in his tracks and put him on the road 
to reason and a new life. I got the 
book and read it, and I went to a meet- 
ing to see, and I was conquered. 

Now, subject to the proviso that all 
I say is my own opinion, I will try to 
trace the A. A. pathway to success. 


July, 1946 
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When Fred came to me, he was, even 
in his drunkenness, battered and beaten 
down until he had reached his bottom. 
There was no more pride, no more 
egotistical self-reliance left in him. He 
was willing to accept help from any- 
body or anything. He had acquired 
what I consider the basic virtue neces- 
sary for any man who wants to work 
the A. A. program successfully, the 
virtue of humility. 

It is neither an abject nor a crawling 
virtue. It is, as the word itself from 
the Latin humus, the earth, signifies, 
a down-to-earth, realistic view of one’s 
self, not as the center of the universe 
and the lord of the world, but as a 
very small and insignificant unit in the 
vast sea of humanity. When one looks 
at the matter objectively, and _ not 
through the veils of self-deceit with 
which the alcohol addict beclouds real- 
ity, he sees that humility is an active, 
common-sense admission of the hard 
fact that nobody can shape the world 
to his liking or ever walk the ways of 
the world successfully in lonely inde- 
pendence. But the alcoholic, isolated 
by his terrible pride, must needs try it, 
and he is hurt, deeply hurt, when the 


world rolls on, indifferent to his needs 
and his demands, careless of his inde- 
pendence, rubbing raw his self-esteem. 
No wonder Ke seeks the solace of the 
anesthetic, alcohol, to give himself re- 
lease from the painful proddings of his 
own intelligence constantly reminding 
of his actual inadequacy, of his failure 
to live up to the lofty concepts of his 
egotistical self-appraisal. With his in- 
tellect deadened, plunged into the 
realms of alcoholic illusion, he can set 
up a dream world where, paraphrasing 
the words of Henley, he can be the 
imaginary master of his fate and the 
pretended captain of his soul. But the 
real world forever crumbles the dream, 
and the illusion is harder to seize as the 
years go on. And finally there is little 
left but wrath and horror and degrada- 
tion, and the refuge of oblivion. Yet, 
even at that stage, when the anesthetic 
has lost its power to give anything but 
a living death, there are alcoholics who 
cling with devilish persistence to their 
pride, who will not admit to themselves 
“I-am_ powerless over alcohol—my life 
has become unmanageable, and I need 
help.” 

Who can depict that soul-searing 
loneliness of the alcoholic? He lives in 
the bosom of his family; he eats and 
drinks with them; but he is as remote 
from them as the inhabitant of another 
planet. They do not understand him, 
nor he them. They look upon him as a 
heedless and irresponsible destroyer of 
their peace, a shirker of duty, and a 
willful devotee of the dreadful. vice of 
drunkenness. They argue with him. 
They reproach him. They strive in every 
way possible to get him to stop drink- 
ing. To them, it seems a simple matter 
of using his common sense and will 
power, but the alcoholic knows it is 
not. He knows that he is driven by 
some incomprehensible compulsion, so 
his sensitive soul shrinks into itself. He 
lies and evades and cheats to protect it 
from the painful wounds inflicted on it 
not only by his family, but by his friends 
and his associates in the business or 
social world. Even in the midst of those 
who love him, he lives alone with no 
remedy against the stark terrors of iso- 
lation save the old enemy, the anes- 
thetic, alcohol. 


N THE companionship of the A. A. 

what a remedy for loneliness the 
alcoholic finds! He cannot deceive these 
people. He cannot evade them. They 
know him through and through. They 
have endured his sufferings, borne his 
terrors, and felt his remorse. In short, 
they talk his language. 

With humility and hope, Fred pro- 
ceeded on his road into the A. A. By 
example he learned the value of re- 
laxation. “Easy does it,” he heard re- 
peated again and again. He learned to 
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narrow his problem down to manage- 
able proportions. He learned, in the 
words of Sir William Osler, “The load 
of tomorrow added to that of yester- 
day, carried today, makes the strongest 
falter.” 

He came to the core of the Alcoholics 
\nonymous way of life, the religious 
element. That, for him, was not too 
difficult. Born and brought up a good 
Catholic, holding on to his faith even 
in the worst days of his addiction, he 
believed in God and the necessity of 
God's grace if he was to live soundly 
and sanely. Not all alcoholics have as 
much when they enter the A. A. Self- 
centered as they are, making idols of 
themselves, they shy like frightened 
horses at the bare mention of a higher 
Power. How many times the addict has 
said, “I like the Alcoholics Anonymous; 
but this God business, I will have none 
of it.” Yet there it is. Seven of twelve 
steps in the A. A. way of life refer to 
God. How can one get around that 
fact? All that I can say is that the higher 
Power in those seven steps of the A. A. 
grows upon the alcoholic, even if he has 
little religion or no religion at all. I 
have seen it grow, even in Catholics. 
For they, too, by their addiction, with- 
draw themselves from the God in whom 
they believe, from the Church which is 
their mother. It is as if, even against 
the family of the Faith they build for 
themselves the same wall which sepa- 
rates them from their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their friends. In rare cases 
like that of the holy and deyout Matt 
albot, potential saint of the alcoholic, 
the battering ram of a great and all- 
absorbing devotion breaks down the 
wall and frees the alcoholic from the 
domination of his obsession, but not 
too often. 

\ single instance will suffice to show 
what I mean by the growth of faith in 
a Catholic member of the A. A. A Cath- 
olic resident of a city not far from 
Hartford, sober now and happy in his 
sobriety, went into a church to pray. 
‘I had no particular thought in doing 
so,” he-said, “save to make a visit to 
the Blessed Sacrament. Yet as I knelt 
before the altar, there came over me a 
peace which passes understanding, and 
[ felt the presence of God as I never 
felt it before. I found myself praying, 
not for any gifts from God, but that 
He would walk with me and direct my 
will and my life so that I might con- 
tinue in this way of happiness I had 
found. And I thought of myself as I 
was a year ago, kneeling in front of that 
same altar, praying wildly that God 
would get me out of this drunken de- 
bauch, that He would not let me lose 
my job, that I wouldn't have the jitters 
too bad, that He would keep my wife 
from bawling me out when I came 
home. That was not a prayer. That 
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was the screaming of a soul in torment,. 
as remote from God as the devil in hell. 
I thank God that through the A. A. my 
faith has been restored to me to be my 
solace and my strength instead of my 
reproach.” 

In the A. A., if the addict does his 
work well and sincerely, something hap- 
pens. The self-god is toppled from its 
pedestal, and in its place a new image 
begins to take form. It is the shape of 
a Power beyond himself, whose nature 
he may not even be able to formulate 
in words, but which, nevertheless, be- 
comes an ever-increasing reality in his 
life. I can put that remarkable and 
beautiful experience into no_ better 
words than those said to me by a one- 
time suspicious, cynical, self-centered 
alcoholic. “Father, I can hardly believe 
what has come over me. You know that, 
less than a year ago, I told you that I 
could take everything in A. A. except 
its spiritual angle. I simply didn’t and 
couldn’t believe in any kind of a God. 
This morning, by the-Lord Harry, I 
find myself driving through the sun- 





> Money doesn’t always bring hap- 
piness. A man with ten million dol- 
lars is no happier than a man with 
nine million dollars. 

-—ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 





light, looking at the grass and the trees, 
and the blue sky like a sentimental! sap, 
happy as a lark, and feeling, mind you, 
feeling that in back of it all was Some- 
one or Something bigger than I am, 
and that I needn’t worry about any- 
thing as long as that Someone or Some- 
thing was with me. I must be nuts, but 
it is a nice way to be nuts.” There, put 
crudely, is the spiritual experience of 
the A. A., the experience of the birth 
of a living faith. 

Out of faith and hope in the heart of 
the addict are born charity, not John 
Boyle O'Reilly's “organized charity, 
scrimped and iced, in the name of a 
cautious, statistical Christ,” but rather 
the virtue of which St. Paul _ tells: 
“Charity is patient, is kind; charity en- 
vieth not, dealeth not perversely; is not 
puffed up, is not ambitious, seeketh not 
her own, is not provoked to anger, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniq- 
uity, but rejoiceth with the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
With that charity, which is essentially 
nothing but thé love of God and the 
love of neighbor, the whole way of a 
man in the A. A. becomes easy, and not 
only easy, but happy. If he has true 
charity, how can he help searching out 
his own defects and with the aid of 
God, trying to remove them? How can 
he help making amends for wrong done? 





How can he help praying that he may 
conform with the will of God who has 
become his rod and his staff? God and 
my neighbor are now the watchwords 
of his life. In those watchwords is a 
challenge to the world. 

The A. A. itself challenges nobody, 
has no quarrel with anybody. Its sole - 
aim, its single purpose, is to give the 
alcohol addict the tools with which, if 
he wants to use them, he may rise from 
the slough of addiction, become sober, 
and be happy about it. Its seed was 
formed a decade ago in the mind of a 
despairing drunk whose black shell of 
isolation was shattered into bits by an 
actual grace of God, and whose hope 
was reborn in the sunlight of God's 
presence. The seed germinated in the 
warmth of companionship between that 
drunk and another, sitting in a room 
together, talking of their problem. Out 
of the seed has grown a strong tree 
made up of the approximately twenty 
thousand addicts who have attained s0- 
briety through the A. A. It will con- 
tinue to grow without diversion and 
toward one end only, the salvation of 
the alcoholic addict. Yet still I say the 
A. A. offers a challenge to the whole 
culture of the modern world. 

The Church, of course, always has 
and always will preach a way of life 
which is opposed to the way of the 
world. She must forever teach that the 
true mission of men in this world is to 
know God, to love Him and to serve 
Him, and that the true end of man is 
to be happy with God forever. The real 
secret of peace on earth, she declares 
persistently, is to be found, not extern- 
ally in the riches of science, but in 
ternally in the riches of the grace of 
God bringing a security and a peace 
that the world can never know. 

The fierce irony of it all and the 
world challenge of the A. A. is that tle 
secret of happiness has existence now 
in the living philosophy of a bunch of 
ex-drunks endeavoring to stay sober. 
For their sobriety, and their happiness 
in sobriety, are based on actual day-by- 
day observance of two ancient com- 
mandments for which the world has 
professed profound admiration, and, 
which, for the most part, the world has 
entirely neglected to follow. These com- 
mandments are found in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God.” “Thou shalt loye 
thy neighbor as thyself.” In the living 
of them is the whole secret of the Al 
coholics Anonymous. Instead of ‘Me 
and Myself,” “God and my neighbor” 
have become the passwords of its mem- 
bers. The world might well sit at their 
feet, for they, men and women, have, 
through travail and sorrow and pain, 
learned the secret of life, a secret that is 
summed up in five words, “My neigh 
bor and My God.” 
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. suggestions for an adequate legal system 
to regulate the pre-strike conduct of disputants 


in labor-management disagreements 


ERHAPS it is no coincidence that 

our efforts for achieving industrial 
peace are being hamstrung by the same 
false principles which render futile the 
peace efforts of international diplo- 
macy. In both areas there is the same 
lack of adequate and reasonable juris- 
prudence, the same assertion of veto 
power by the disputants themselves, the 
same pretense of partisans to act as 
judges in their own case, and a similar 
subordination of the common good to 
the narrow interests of selfish power. 
Unfortunately, most discussion of both 
subjects veers away from considerations 
of justice. f 

It is a just peace that we need in our 
domestic labor relations. But in work- 
ing for it we have been obsessed with 
“facts” and techniques and practices. 
Instead of dealing with causes, we en- 
gage in endless, fruitless debate about 
effects and methods. The strike, for ex- 
ample, is much more an effect (result- 
ing from refused demands or other 
grievances, real or imagined) than a 
cause. Our national and state legisla- 
tures have left wide gaps in our legal 
system in relation to the merits of such 
demands and grievances. Apparently in 
dread of the ready protests of labor and 
management, or fearful of the overplan- 
ning which smothers liberty, they hesi- 
tate to devise scales of legal justice by 
which to weigh the very demands and 
refusals which cause nationally ruinous 
strikes. This legislative deficiency must 
be removed in the interests of the 
common welfare. 

The owners and workers in key in- 
dustries have a monopoly power as com- 
pared with the rest of us. Let them get 
into a clinch and we are slowly but 
surely squeezed to death. Who else can 
rescue us or should rescue us unless it 
be government? There is no other ref- 
eree whom these heavyweights respect. 
Besides government, there is no umpire 
charged with the duty of fairness and 
impartiality. The common good cannot 
be sacrificed on the altar of imagined 
constitutional and unlimited rights 
manipulated by labor and management; 
and it is government's function to fill 
up the legal and moral vacuum which 
makes the threat to strike, as Mr. Mur- 
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ray pointed out to the President, “the 
most forceful single source of adjusi- 
ment of labor disputes.” 

Is recourse to a strike an essential 
part of the fabric of good government 
and constitutional liberties? Yes, in the 
absence of sound and just regulation of 
the initial controversy out of which the 
strike arises. The strike is then an essen- 
tial, because it is the only available, ex- 
pedient. But good government should 
make sure that a strike is not the only 
available way of achieving justice. 

What we need at the moment is an 
adequate legal system to regulate the 
pre-strike conduct of the disputants in 
labor relations in the larger interest of 
national well-being and internal peace. 
In the end we must choose between laws 
to disestablish the great industrial (la- 
bor-management) monopolies and laws 
that create settlement machinery in- 
cluding compulsory process. I would 
choose the latter. I see no more reason 
for believing that entirely voluntary 
settlement methods like mediation will 
be successful in domestic labor rela- 
tions than for believing them successful 
in international affairs. 

Both labor and management gener- 
ally assert agreement on basic common 
aspirations, if the latter are stated very 
abstractly. They both want “to en- 
courage settlement of disputes between 
labor and management by collective 
bargaining”, “good working  condi- 
tions”; “sound labor relations”; “a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay”; etc. 
Yet none of these generalities on which 
they verbally agree has prevented head- 
on collisions when either labor or man- 
agement gave its version of the trans- 
lation of abstract language into con- 
crete terms. Pay raises of eighteen cents 
per hour, union security clauses, wel- 
fare funds, makework rules, etc., have 
all been subjects of conflict issuing in 
the strike or the lockout. If the reper- 
cussions of such conflicts could be her- 
metically sealed so that only the parties 
to the dispute would be affected, then 
one might accede to the incessant pleas 
of both labor and management to be 
left alone to work out their own salva- 
tion without intervention of law or gov- 
ernment organs. But the time has come, 
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Labor knows what it wants. 
How to get it justly is difficult 


it seems to me, to substitute law and 
order for industrial conflict in cases in- 
volving interruption of essential com- 
munity services. 

All industrial disputes have simple 
ingredients: (1) Demands or conduct 
causing differences of opinion between 
management and labor; (2) Use by both 
management and labor of one or more 
tools or methods to impose its ultimate 
view of the matter. Example: the union 
might ask for a pay boost in a certain 
minimum amount. Upon employer re- 
fusal the union generally resorts to its 
first and most universal tool, collective 
bargaining. If that tool fails, a series 
of others is used: concessions, threats, 
picketing, etc. In the end there may be 
recourse to the strike, a tool of stark 
economic power which may or may not 
be efficacious. 

Limiting discussion to the kind of 
conflict where the strike has a direct 
and significantly deteriorating effect 
upon the common good, of which gov- 
ernment is the guardian, a question 
arises: are the rights of labor and man- 
agement to employ means and to adopt 
purposes in labor relations so unlimited 
that the state is incompetent to regu- 
late or limit those rights for the sake 
of the common good? Unless we wish 
to put ourselves on the highrodd to an- 
archy, the answer must be “No.” Sup- 
pose, for example, that a labor union 
and a monopolist employer were to 
agree upon the purpose of eliminating 
all competition by rival employers and 
labor unions, with the idea of raising 
prices and dividing the spoils. 

Certainly, in such case there is little 
merit to the recent contention of James 
Caesar Petrillo that government must 
stay out of unions and big business. 
That is rugged, unregulated individu- 
alism all over again, with a slightly 
changed cast. 

After all, it is government's essential 
function to safeguard the common good. 
That good comprises not only labor's 
good or management’s good, but the 
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vood of all citizens and subject aliens. 
the common good is nothing except 
the good of human nature common to 
all because shared by all persons sub- 
ject to the governmental authority. 

To say this is not to urge that every 
phase of labor relations ought to be 
minutely regulated by governmental 
apparatus. There is a difficult middle 
course between totalitarian regimenta- 
tion and the unlimited free enterprise 
that winds up with both monopoly and 
discord. 

Two fundamental principles should 
underlie all governmental regulation of 
labor relations: 

1. Government should never interfere 
in the controversies of industrial rela- 
tions except where the common good is 
significantly affected. There are many 
disputes between management and la- 
bor, which are pregnant with possibility 
of strike where the common good of the 
state or nation is not directly or proxi- 
mately involved, even though interstate 
commerce is somewhat involved. In 
such cases there is no reason for urging 
legislation against clamorous protests 
of both management and labor. Human 
laws should not futilely reach out for 
perfectionism. Their function is not to 
forbid all vice and all deviations from 
right reason. Some day the disputants 
themselves will mature; then the men 
they are will reflect with sadness on the 
fools they were: In the meantime, it is 
not government’s business to be officious 
and meddlesome. 

2. Government should not intrude in 
any industrial dispute where the parties 
can work out their own solution with- 
out significant detriment to the com- 
mon good. There should be no mandate 
for compulsory settlement of labor dis- 
putes (no matter what their potential 
impact upon the common good) if 


they can be resolved by collective 
bargaining, mediation, or voluntary 
arbitration before “clear and _pres- 





ent danger” of actual damage to tne 
common good. Voluntary adjustment 
is preferable to regulation backed 
by sanctions. As Pope Pius XI put it: 
“Just as it is gravely wrong to take 
from individuals what they can accom- 
plish by their own initiative and indus- 
try and give it to the community, so 
also it is an injustice and at the same 
time a grave evil and disturbance of 
right order to assign to a greater and 


Jhigher association what lesser and sub- 


ordinate organizations can do.” 
The CIO analysis of the Case Bill 
contained these sentences: 

“A strike for a worker is a bit- 
ter and desperate experience. He is 
asked to make a decision that it is 
preferable to go hungry than to ac- 
cept unfair terms and conditions of 
employment. A strike is not the 
product of a momentary anger but 
rather a deep-seated conviction and 
a deliberate choice.” 

The question arises whether to avoid 
a strike which mutilates the common 
good, there can be such a thing as an 
objective legal norm of preference, un- 
fairness, conviction, or choice in these 
matters. Must the “deep-seated convic- 
tion” be so subjective that legally ad- 
ministered standards cannot be imposed 
to do away with the need of a strike 
which is “bitter and desperate” for em- 
ployer, worker, and the public? Here is 
a dispute between management and la- 
bor. Management wants its way; labor 
prefers its own. Agreement is impos- 
sible. Must the country be permitted 
to go to wreck and ruin? Must it wait 
until the situation becomes so grave that 
the disputants are forced by sheer want 
or desperation to eventual, grudging 
agreement after innocent bystanders 
have long since been made to suffer 
irreparable damage? On June 2, 1946, 
Curran and Bridges of the NMU sent 
a cablegram to the WFTU at Paris 
which contained this language: 


International photos 


Empty coal barges in the Monongahela. Pittsburgh’s steel mills were hit hard 
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“In event negotiations fail, we 
ask minimum support in strike by 
refusal to work ships manned by 
government and _ declared scab 
ships or relief ships as we deter. 
mine them.” 

I have italicized the language which 
has been characteristic of all the stale. 
mates between labor and management: 
each side wants to determine matters jn 
the name of inalienable liberties. Im. 
partial third persons who have compe. 
tence and good will are not permitted 
to resolve the impasse under any regu. 
lar procedure. 

The uninitiated frequently suggest a 
labor court as a complete answer. Labor 
and management complain (with some 
justice) that collective bargaining as we 
know it is inevitably damaged in the 
process. There are two main types of 
labor conflict. Only one of them can 
with any practical degree of success be 
handled by a judicial or quasi-judicial 
tribunal. So a labor court is not a com. 
plete answer. Equally uninformed is the 
solution: make a law to forbid all 
strikes. Among other things, there is the 
little matter of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution which 
forbids any law imposing compulsory 
service of workers to employers. 

When.a judge appreaches a genuine- 
ly judicial problem, his task is to apply 
pre-existing rules to a proven set of 
facts. In labor relations the problem is 
very often aggravated by the absence 
of pre-existing rule. The whole purpose 
of a collective bargaining agreement is 
to establish a set of rules. Absence of a 
contract means, often, absence of a rel- 
evant rule. If the parties differ as to the 
nature of the rule to be established the 
problem is not one for a judge. 

But it is a legislative or quasi-legisla- 
tive problem. If it is to be settled at all, 
it must be by the “legislator” or rule 
maker who is wise and prudent enough 
to suggest the precise kind of contract 
(rule) which the particular parties need. 
It is not a question of a universalized 
rule suitable for all parties or all bar- 
gaining units. Here we come to the 
neglected crux of the problem. Labor 
relations confront difficulties similar to 
the difficulties confronting government 
itself. As a matter of fact, labor rela- 
tions in each bargaining unit are a cross 
section of government, transferred to 
the smaller stage of what we like to call 
industrial democracy. 

Aside from administering agreed la- 
bor standards, management and _ labor 
have two kinds of problems: 

1. Those which lend themselves to 
some sort of judicial handling because 
they imply application of previously de- 
veloped labor standards to individual 
situations. In this area precedents have 
value. For example, a contract gives 4 
two-week vacation for four years of 
service. A worker claims he has four 
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years of service. The employer denies 
it. Such problems have for centuries, 
in the Anglo-American tradition, been 
handled by judicial or quasi-judicial 
methods. No matter what the defects of 
these methods, they have proved in the 
Jong run the best we could find. 

9, Those which lend themselves to 
legislative handling because either (a) 
there is no accepted or well-defined la- 
bor standard for the bargaining unit; 
or, (b) the available standard is so 
vaguely general as to yield no practical 
guidance in dealing with a given fact 
situation. In this area precedents have 
very limited or no value. For example, 
the union argues for a union shop. The 
employer insists upon a maintenance 
of membership shop. Both agree gen- 
erally upon some form of union se- 
curity clause. There is no law or other 
available criterion (obligating the par- 
ties) by which the conflict can be re- 
solved. Only debate, study, research, 
and decision by competent lawmakers 
or rulemakers can tailor rules to fit 
the needs of the particular parties. 

In handling this problem manage- 
ment and labor in each bargaining unit 
act.as lawmakers in a “senate” which 
is evenly divided. Since management 
and labor each have one “vote”, there 
can be no majority which is not una- 
nimity. Must the debate be endless dead- 
lock? This type of problem should be 
transmitted not to a judicial tribunal 
(for it is not a judicial problem) nor to 
a fact-finding body (for the preferabil- 
ity of one form of union security over 
another is not a simple matter of fact); 
but to a competent body of special rule 
makers, a miniature legislature or par- 
liament (assembled for the particular 
dispute) of competent men of good will 
who are familiar with the actualities and 
problems of the particular plant and 
industry. Such a lawmaking group 
would comprise labor, management, 
and a majority of public members, in 
numbers large enough to include all of 
the abilities and talents (legal, techni- 


cal, statistical, auditing, etc.) necessary 


for a true insight into the problem. 

For a judicial body to handle prob- 
lems that really belong in a labor court 
one, three, or five members should suf- 
fice, depending upon the gravity of the 
problem. But for a legislative problem 
of the kind I have outlined larger 
groupings (eleven, fifteen, seventeen, 
etc.) are needed. 

In short, what I am broadly recom- 
mending is application to particular 
industrial. relations (where a_ strike 
would seriously and directly hinder the 
national welfare) of a miniature 
and temporary governmental apparatus 
modeled along the lines of national gov- 
ernment,dealing with one industry and 
having jurisdiction over the specific 
problem which dare not be left unset- 
tled without peril to the community. 
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For industrial democracy in the bar- 
gaining unit is really a government 
within a government. 

I find nothing unconstitutional in 
putting legal compulsion behind such 
institutionalized judicial and _ individ- 
ualized legislative procedures, provided 
the two initial principles are respected; 
and provided the right of individual 
workers to cease work is conceded. 

Let us examine some typical prob- 
lems in labor relations to understand 
how the solution here recommended in 
mere outline would apply to them, sub- 
ject always to the two important prin- 
ciples set forth in the beginning. A la- 
bor dispute may depend on: (1) The 
existence of certain alleged facts; (2) 
the meaning or application of a law; 
(3) the interpretation or application of 
a collective bargaining agreement; (4) 
the union’s right to recognition; (5) 
the propriety of bargaining collectively; 
(6) the jurisdiction of rival unions and 
(7) an unprocessed grievance; (8) 
strikes for some illegal purpose or for 
the purpose of coercing an employer to 
violate a law; (9) strikes of civil service 
employees against the government; (10) 
strikes for political purposes; (11) 
strikes prompted by pure malice; (12) 
sit-down strikes; (13) strikes that result 
from the union’s refusal to bargain or 





> Sympathy is two hearts tugging 
at the same load. 
—CHAS. PARKHURST 
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to specify the reason for the strike. 

All such matters are amenable to 
judicial treatment, because standards of 
judgment are provided by factual evi- 
dence, rule of law, or rule of contract. 
I do not believe that government should 
resign itself to supine inaction while 
the parties stubbornly refuse to agree, 
refuse voluntary arbitration, and resort 
to lockouts or strikes in these cases, if 
as a result the national economy is par 
alyzed or otherwise seriously affected. 
A labor court or quasi-judicial adminis- 
trative tribunal should be empowered 
to make a just ruling under available or 
congressionally re-defined legal stand- 
ards. Such compulsory adjudication may 
not always mollify partisan stubborn- 
ness. But it will safeguard great na- 
tional values. 

On the other hand such problems 
(impinging differently on different bar 
gaining units) as (1) the type of senior- 
ity clause; (2) the nature and extent of 
vacation rights; (3) the kind of union 
security; (4) welfare funds and their 
administration; (5) opposition to or 
limitation of technological improve- 
ments; (6) incentive plans; (7) holidays; 
(8) pay boosts and (9) other differences 
encountered in the formulation of par- 
ticular clauses of a collective bargaining 
agreement should not be handled by 





a labor court. They present questions 
of policy or interest; not right or fact. 
They are for the industrial “legislature’ 


specially convened to by-pass a serious 


strike. For resolution of debate on these 
subjects legislative prudence, not judi- 
cial interpretation, is needed. 

What vitiates a great deal of think- 
ing about politics, labor legislation, so- 
cial reform, law, and ethics in general 
is an implicit and sometimes unwitting 
identification of what is with what 
ought to be. Institutional inertia cre- 
ates a lag between our problems and 
their legal remedy. Instead of gearing 
our law reform to experience and jus- 
tice, we shuttlecock between action and 
reaction, from one extreme to the other. 
Our statesmanship has not been equal 
to the task (requiring as much courage 
as acumen, tact, and experience) of cre- 
ating an integrated labor jurisprudence. 
Labor greets restrictions as “Fascist,” 
“labor baiting,” “labor hating,” etc. 
Managements give lip service to the 
ideals of collective bargaining and in- 
dustrial democracy; and then seek re- 
prisals in the form of drastic regulation 
for labor which they spurn for them- 
selves. Laws are aimed at injunctions 
or the strike (mere tools whose abuse 
depends on undisciplined wills), in the 
illusion that government of the tool 
regulates the abusive design of the men 
invoking them. 

You cannot legislate good social or 
labor relations. Neither can you count 
on the strike as the royal road to such 
relations. Strikes as naked manifesta- 
tions of economic power bring power 
politics into industrial relations. 

You can’t expect the mere desires of 
participants in a controversy to become 
an automatic mechanism producing just 
results in labor relations. All of our 
labor history (and indeed all interna- 
tional diplomacy) shows that parties to 
disputes cannot be depended upon to 
settle legislative or judicial problems by 
unanimous voluntary agreement. In the 
civilized world, legal systems are rec- 
ognized as substitutes for the warfare 
and self-help that results from rankling 
difference of opinion. Decision of the 
state should regulate the power of pri- 
vate individuals or groups where the 
latter are unable or unwilling to sub- 
ordinate narrower interests to the com- 
mon good. 

To give legal effect to what has been 
here advocated would require not mere- 
ly consistent amendment of existing 
laws but introduction of new legal in- 
stitutions: a central labor court imple- 
mented by regional branches for judi- 
cial problems in labor relations affect- 
ing community welfare; and procedures 
for convening industrial “legislatures” 
servicing the respective industries when 
these problems arise. The details of such 
amendments and procedures are beyond 
the scope of this article. 
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Kern Musical 


Vocally and visually, CENTENNIAL SUMMER measures 
up to the highest technical and entertainment standards. A 
top-grade musical with a lilting Jerome Kern score and effec- 
tive use of the Technicolor camera, it is an all-around attrac- 
tive production. 

Based on the popular Albert E. Idell novel with an 1876 
setting, it has successfully captured the mood of the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition period, both in its musical 
and dramatic moments. The cast is large and able, including 
Jeanne Crain, William Eythe, Linda Darnell, Dorothy Gish, 
Walter Brennan, Cornel Wilde, Constance Bennett, and 
Barbara Whiting, with vocalist Larry Stevens assisting in the 
musical sequences. 

The story is simple and nostalgic, relating the complica- 
tions resulting when the Centennial and an aunt from Paris 
simultaneously disrupt the placid tenor of life for a Phila- 
delphia family. The Kern score has been intelligently inter- 
woven into the homespun plot with delightful results. 

Centennial Summer registers strongly as a summer musical 
divertissement and a welcome contrast to the recent stream 
of psychological studies and frenetic melodramas. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


Siamese Vignette 


Margaret Landon’s best-seller, ANNA AND THE KING 
OF SIAM, has survived the transition to the screen in fine 
fashion. The book was a compound of fact and fiction, relat- 
ing the experiences of an English governess hired by the 
Siamese King to bring Western culture to his multitudinous 
offspring and the women of his harem. 

In screen form, it resolves into a colorful, absorbing char- 
acter study, studded with incidents reflecting the Oriental 
love of pageantry and flecked with enjoyable snatches of 
humor. If there is a criticism of the film, it is to be directed 
against the tendency to repetition of incident and inordinate 
length, which mitigate somewhat its complete enjoyment. 
But these are minor flaws in an interestingly projected and 
imaginative focus. 

Much of the credit for the film’s success must go to Irene 
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Circle: Teacher Irene Dunne conducts a singing lesson in 
“Anna and the King of Siam” Above: Monty Woolley, Jane 
Wyman, and Cary Grant in the melodious “Night and Day” 


Dunne for a sharply etched, sensitively realized portrayal of 
the Victorian lady who brings the first breath of democratic 
and humane ways to the nineteenth-century court. It is one 
of the finest characterizations of the year and probably the 
best in the long list of expert Dunne performances. 

Britain’s Rex Harrison, imported for the role of the King, 
is also splendid, with Linda Darnell, Richard Lyon, Lee J. 
Cobb, and Tito Renaldo responding to John Cromwell's 
direction most ably. 

Mature moviegoers will appreciate the deft manner in 
which this provocative theme has been transcribed into cine- 
matic terms. It is highly. recommended for those who prefer 
substance rather than froth in their screen fare. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


Lillian Hellman’s political diatribe, THE SEARCHING 
WIND, emerges in screen form as an inconsequential con- 
versation piece, inferior in most respects to the carefully 
staged production Broadway playgoers saw. Top-heavy with 
political propaganda of the Hellman variety, it resolves into 
endless stating, proclaiming, and re-stating of debatable plati- 
tudes competing with a trite romantic theme for audience 
interest. The discursive style of storytelling, while suited to 
the stage, is a fatal flaw in a screenplay, as this pedestrian- 
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By JERRY COTTER 


paced production proves once again. Whatever interest, time- 
jiness, and vigor this biased glance into the yesteryears of 
diplomacy possessed in the original version have been mislaid 
in the transition to film form. Robert Young, Sylvia Sydney, 


and Ann Richards fulfill their star duties with competence, - 


jf not inspiration. (Paramount) 


Mystery in the mountains is the theme of the visually beau- 
tiful AVALANCHE, produced in California’s snow-capped 
Sierras. An effective compound of thrills, comedy, and _ ro- 
mance played against absorbing scenic backgrounds, the yarn 
has most of the elements necessary for first-rate suspense 
entertainment. Bruce Cabot and Roscoe Karns are featured 
in this better-than-average melodrama suitable for the entire 


family. (PRC) 


SOMEWHERE IN THE NIGHT isa routine drama with 
many familiar plot angles. John Hodiak is starred as a former 
Marine who has lost his memory and gets involved in a series 
of quite hectic adventures before he recovers it. Patterned 
along tried lines, but well-acted by Lloyd Nolan, Richard 
Conte, and Nancy Guild, it serves as crisp fare for those 
adults who prefer their movies spiced with fisticuffs, suspense, 
and fast action. (20th Century-Fox) 


Joan Davis and Jack Oakie scamper through the semi- 
humorous paces of SHE WROTE THE BOOK, in which 
the old mistaken-identity routine is pummeled around in 
accepted slapstick style. The usually ebullient Miss Davis is 
more restrained than ever as a staid college professor who is 
believed to be the author of a banned best-seller. Though 
there are several good comedy performances, the fun is 
borderline and questionable, with a leer just beneath the 
surface of every laugh. Not recommended. (Universal) 


Barry Sullivan’s performance in SUSPENSE will undoubt- 
edly catapult that hitherto obscure actor to stardom. His 
work is the highlight of a rather sordid murder narrative, 
which is combined with a dazzling ice-revue spectacle. While 
it does often live up to its title, there is an unnecessary over- 
emphasis on suggestiveness in the dance sequences, which 


Left: Jeanne Crain dances with Cornel Wilde in this scene 
from “Centennial Summer” Right: Alan Ladd gets ready for 


precludes a recommendation for this otherwise engrossing 
thriller. (Monogram) 


Liberally sprinkled with anachronisms in the Bob Hope 
manner, MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE is slanted for those who 
enjoy the antics of the popular comic. The Booth Tarking- 
ton novel affords Hope plenty of opportunity to be as hilari- 
ously humorous as only he can. The mood alternates between 
fast farce and wisecracks, with Patric Knowles, Joan Caul- 
field, Majorie Reynolds, and Joseph Schildkraut helping out 
whenever the camera swings momentarily in their direction. 
Extravagantly produced and directed in a skillful manner by 
George Marshall, this period comedy is an amusing adult 
divertissement. (Paramount) 


NIGHT AND DAY is a lavish, musically satisfying biog- 
raphy of composer Cole Porter utilizing the long list of his 
hits in a most effective manner. Though it is a little tedious 
in the story stretches, the musical interludes more than com- 
pensate for the occasional script deficiencies. Cary Grant is 
splendid as the Hoosier songwriter, with Alexis Smith con- 
tributing a cameolike portrayal. Jane Wyman, Mary Martin, 
Monty Woolley, Ginny Simms, Eve Arden, and a large cast 
of supporting players help make this adult Technicolor 
tribute an enjoyable session. (Warner Brothers) 


Based on the files of the hitherto secret wartime activities 
of the Office of Strategic Services, O.S.S. is an absorbing and 
exciting drama of espionage and sabotage work behind enemy 
lines. The undercover work of the agents was dangerous, 
vital, and until the recent publicity accorded the department, 
highly confidential. In screen form the story is taut and con- 
tinually thrilling, bearing the mark of authenticity and intel- 
ligence in both acting and production. Alan Ladd and 
Geraldine Fitzgerald make an exceptionally fine co-starring 
team with Patric Knowles, Richard Benedict, and Richard 
Webb lending sturdy support. All who relish a good spy yarn 
will find this war melodrama stimulating. (Paramount) 


Surprisingly, there are still a few new twists to the tired old 
Western formula as proved in RENEGADES, a Technicolor 
super-duper combining gunplay and dramatic action in equal 
portions. The setting is a growing and energetic community 


action in “O.S.S.,” story of secret wartime activities 





called Prairie Dog, and the story skims along at a fast clip 
with Evelyn Keyes, Willard Parker, Larry Parks, and Jim 
sannon interpreting stock characters. Adults who get a 
vicarious thrill from these melodramas of a lustier era will 
give this their stamp of approval. (Columbia) 


Claudette Colbert, John Wayne, and Don Defore set a 
merry pace in WITHOUT RESERVATIONS, a consistently 
amusing adult romance, utilizing a cross-country train for 
background. Though following a routine pattern, it has been 
directed and played with an infectious gaiety that offsets 
much of its conventionality. In the lightweight fun division 
this passes muster. (RKO-Radio) 


SPECTER OF THE ROSE, produced, written, and di- 
rected by Ben Hecht, is a somber-toned, artificial study of a 
mad ballet dancer. Often verging on caricature in its char- 
acterization of, the folk of the ballet world, the film emerges 
confused by its own complexities and confusing to the aver- 
age entertainment-seeker. Occasionally vivid in its attempts 
at artiness, the effect is not only depressing but is hardly to 
be classified as suitable for general audience presentation. 
[van Kirov, as the pirouetting madman, is the best member 
of a cast which also includes Michael Chekov, Judith Ander- 
son, and Viola Essen. As a clinical study—perhaps; as enter- 
tainment—no! (Republic) 


\n unpretentious domestic drama with a strong vein of 
sentimentality, LITTLE MR. JIM will appeal primarily to 
the distaff side. It is the story of an Army officer who takes 
to drink after the death of his wife and neglects their small 
son, leaving him in the care of a Chinese servant. The latter 
eventually straightens out the mess just in time for a misty 
fadeout. Little “Butch” Jenkins, James Craig, Henry O'Neil, 
Frances Gifford, and Sharon McManus contribute more to 
its effectiveness than either the scriptwriter or director. 
(MGM) ‘ 


Plays Set to Music 


Orson Welles, he of the political ambitions and flamboyant 
talents, has abandoned the former temporarily to concentrate 
on a wild and weird musical concoction based on Jules 
novel AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY 
DAYS. Cole Porter supplied the score for this splashy, hectic 
orgy of exhibitionism 4 la Welles, and without the music it 
would be a dull and dreary, though expensive, display. There 


Chandler Jules Munshin, 


Verne’s 


Cowles, Alan Manson, and 


George Uall in the ex-G.I. musical, “Call Me Mister” 









are ‘several imaginative touches that can be listed on the 
asset side and a likeable performance by talented Mary Healy, 
but summed up this Wellesian hodge-podge suffers from jus 
about every ailment peculiar to that theatrical bird known 
as a “turkey.” 


On the other hand, ANNIE GET YOUR GUN has all the 
necessary qualifications for a rousing, hearty, financial sue. 
cess. Starring the rambunctious and vocally robust Ethel Mer. 
man, with a batch of new Irving Berlin lyrics and a servigg. 
able book by Dorothy and Herbert Fields, it has entered the 
hit class and seems destined for a lengthy sojourn. The faby 
lous Annie Oakley, who triggered her way across country iq 
the Buffalo Bill Show, is the peg on which producers Rodgen 
and Hammerstein have draped a dazzling pageant and a 
lively show. Because the humor occasionally goes off on 
tangent of suggestiveness, the show cannot be given an unf 
served recommendation, but in the partly objectio 
category it is a smoothly developed and lavish musical. 
Middleton, Kenny Bowers, Marty May, and Lea re 






help considerably, and Joshua Logan’s direction is sure 
swilt. 4 


CALL ME MISTER is a buoyant, zestful musical rond ha 
produced by a group of former servicemen and women 
Fresh and vivacious, it owes much to the youthful talent and 
bounce of its ex-GI cast. The music has a sparkle and the 
sketches are alternately satiric, humorous, and timely. A few 
times the humor goes AWOL, but the general average re 
mains several notches above the usual Broadway revue. Betty 
Garrett is a brisk ingenue, and Bill Callahan, who spends his 
days in a Fordham University classroom, snares the dancing 
honors with ease. A tuneful hit for the adult trade. 


Other New Plays 


Most of the nation’s aspiring playwrights have been busily 
engaged turning out tolerance themes during the past few 
years. In almost all cases, they have taken up the cudgels for 
a worthy cause but without either the necessary moral, tech- 
nical, or sociological background to put their plea across the 
footlights with any degree of conviction. As Heywood Broun 
once said: “Their plays carry a message, but few of their 
messages carry the plays.” 

Two such productions reached the Broadway stages in the 
closing days of the recent, unlamented season. One—On 
Whitman’ Avenue—treated the Negro problem, and the other 
—This Too Shall Pass—probed into the question of anti 
Semitism. The former dealt with the complications which 
followed when a colored family moved into a substantial, 
middle-class neighborhood. ‘The author was not equal to the 
self-imposed task of solving a difficult situation and con- 
tented himself with the usual mouthing of platitudes, draw. 
ing his lines of characterization so sharply that his people 
emerged as either all-saint or all-villian. The result was of 
little value to the cause of social justice or as a piece of 
playmaking. 

Lack of moderation in plot, characterization, and dialogue 
also crippled This Too Shall Pass in which a midwestern 
family of apparent intelligence and breeding suddenly goes 
shrilly beserk when it is discovered that the daughter is in 
love with a Jewish boy. We need only consult the newspapet 
reports on the re-emergence of the KKK and other lunatic 
fringe groups to realize that there is racial and religious 
prejudice abroad in the land today, but if the playwrights 
are to make any substantial contribution to its defeat they 
must first get down from the soapbox themselves and substi 
tute restraint and reason for their present weapons—frenzy 
and sophistry. Should we attempt to solve all of this nation’s 
problems in like manner, the theater would soon find itself 
in a chaotic condition indeed. 
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HO is this Vicente Lombardo To- 

ledano, self-acknowledged voice 
ot all Latin-American labor and _ presi- 
dent of the powerful CTAL (Latin- 
American Confederation of Labor, 
which is said to number four million 
members in fifteen South American 
nations)? 

CTAL headquarters in Mexico City 
we in a fine but shabby old building 
whose architecture marks it as being of 
the Colonial period. It was there I went 
me morning this spring to interview 
Toledano. 

A few men sat reading or talking 
quietly in the large, sun-filled patio. 
from somewhere in the rear came the 
steady thump of a printing press. One 
of the men came over to me. I asked 
il el senor Lombardo Toledano was 


“But no,” he answered, “ ‘the maestro’ 
isin his office.” 

And his office is not in headquarters. 
An address was given me and I walked 
until 1 came to the ugly, overpowering 
Monument to the Revolution. Sterile 
modern buildings, painted white and 
pastels, front on the clean, bright square 
ound the Monument, and in the lar- 
gest of these Toledano has his private 
headquarters. 

Toledano’s offices occupy the two top 
loors of the building. On the first of 
these he has his secretarial staff and on 
the second, his own suite. 1 found him 
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Pie 


Vicente Lombardo Toledano addressing a gathering of Mexican workers 


sitting in a room of ostentatious opu- 
lence. The walls are paneled and hung 
with bad but vivid portraits of Revolu- 
tionary heroes and one large oil by 
Diego Rivera. Toledano’s large, ornate 
desk sits catty-cornered and en a slight 
elevation at the far end of the room. It 
was piled with papers and pamphlets 
but bare of any gadgets or gewgaws. He 
rose and came forward to greet me. 

He is of medium height, heavy set, 
and walks with the cautious, springy 
step of the athlete. Although he is in 
his late forties, his dark, thick hair is 
only tinged with gray. His features are 
large and well-formed, but it is his eyes 
which draw and hold attention. They 
are light blue, direct and expressionless, 
at once commanding and repelling. His 
handshake is quick and firm. My imme- 
diate impression was of a man of force, 
vigor, and stubbornness. I had been 
told he was charming, warm, gracious, 
and persuasive, but I found it hard to 
believe in those first moments. 

After he had greeted me and we had 
sat down, he pulled back his cuff and 
glanced at his watch. 

“I can give you fifteen minutes,” were 
his opening words. 

To understand the character of this 
man who was giving me an interview, 
it is necessary to know something of his 
early background and the confused 
Mexico in which he is a power. 

In her belated struggle to emerge 


Mexico's 
Lahor 


Commissar 


By RENE KUHN 


An interview with 
the man who considers 
himself the spokesman of 


Latin-American labor 


from a completely agricultural economy 
to an industrial one, Mexico is today a 
land of confusion. Labor leaders clamor 
for speed; industrialists urge caution. 
The new nationalism that had its rise 
in the oil seizures of 1937 is spreading 
rapidly, fanned by the inflation which is 
rampant as the coffers bulge with 
American money from tourist trade and 
commercial enterprises begun there 
when other trade opportunities were 
closed by the war. A presidential elec- 
tion is coming up, and while the Revo- 
lutionary Party candidate (the official 
government candidate), Miguel Aleman, 
is waging a smothering, overwhelming 
campaign, uneasy forces of discontent 
seek another candidate on whom to pin 
their confidence. 

A great migration from farms to cities 
has begun as the mines, the oil refiner- 
ies, the factories call constantly for more 
labor to fill the places at benches and 
drills. The emphasis is on labor. The 
great mass of Mexican people—the In- 
dians—poor, illiterate, and misused now 
stand dazed in the harsh spotlight of 
national attention as the realization 
grows that it is their hands which will 
weld the new Mexico. 

One man directs this spotlight, mak- 
ing sure that its beams sweep him fre- 
quently, too. That man is Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano. Energetic, tremendous- 
ly ambitious, clever, and opportunistic, 
he has missed no opportunity to speak 
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ut for Latin-American labor with the 
sult that his name and_ personality 
dominate the Latin labor scene. He 
lone makes CTAL policy. Nor will he 
brook any opposition. 

\ll of Toledano’s early life and influ- 
ences seem directed toward bringing 
him to the point at which he stands 
today: the leader of left-wing sentiments 
und policies for Mexico, and in a more 
diffuse and indirect way, for the rest 
of Latin America. He is of Italian ori- 
gin. His grandfather emigrated from 
he city of Torino and in Mexico found 
a new hero, a New World Garibaldi in 
the Indian president, Benito Juarez. 
And he imbued his sons and grandsons 
with his own intense liberalism. 

As a result of his father’s and grand- 
father’s radically progressive views, Vi- 
ente Lombardo Toledano received his 
first schooling not in the local parochial 
school with the majority of the village 
oys in Teziutlan, but rather in a 
small, secular school whose headmaster 
was a violently unconventional young 

lan, perpetually in revolt against so- 
ciety as it was then constituted. In this 
first school, the new realistic and ration- 
ilistic conception of the world was em- 
phasized, and Vicente grasped eagerly 
it the material. Among his classmates 
were the Camacho brothers, Avila and 
Maximino, who rose to be the two most 
powerful men in recent Mexican poli- 
tics, with Avila as President of the Re- 
public and Maximino directing policies 
from behind the scenes. 

Toledano proved to be a brilliant 
nd exceptional student, and after he 
had exhausted the curriculum of the 
village school, he went to Mexico City 

continue his studies. He chose the 
eneral preparatory school and, follow 
ing that, the newly formed radical 

lege, the People’s University. The 
nethod of study there was scattered 
nd erratic. While acting between-times 

secretary, janitor, mail clerk, and 
ibstitute lecturer, he investigated all 
he courses available and eventually 
rraduated with a degree in law and 
nother in philosophy. On his gradua- 
tion he accepted a post as Professor of 
Philosophy at the People’s University. 

Sut it was in 1918 (under the regime 

General Obregon) that his real ca- 
reer began. This was when he first en- 
tered the field of labor. As a delegate of 
the People’s University, he attended the 
first meeting of the CROM (Mexican 
Regional Confederation of Workers), 
ind then at a later convention he was 
ippointed to the Executive Council of 
his first Mexican labor organization 
nd assumed the position of Secretary 
‘f Education and Cultural Propaganda. 

His labor career continued as General 
Cardenas entered the fight 
igainst President Calles, who had suc- 
eeded Obregon. Toledano became 


Lazaro 


Cardenas’ ally and sought to bring the - 
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CROM into the fold as loyal Cardenas 
supporters. His power there was not 
suficient to tilt the balance. The 
CROM came out for Calles, and Tole- 
dano broke with the organization. He 
then formed the CTM to fight for Car- 
denas’ election and supersede the 
CROM as Mexico’s largest labor union. 

For a few years he concentrated his 
efforts on building the CTM into a 
powerful, well-controlled union. Then 
in 1932 he left Mexico briefly to visit 
Russia. This was his first visit to the 
USSR. He was well received there, from 
all accounts, and returned from Moscow 
with the blessing of the Comintern. 
Thereafter he trod the crooked and 
broad of the Party Line religiously. 
When Cardenas sought to effect some 
changes directed toward making Mexico 
more truly democratic, Toledano op- 
posed him. But the bulk of the CTM 
supported the proposed changes and 
once again, with his leadership chal- 
lenged, Toledano broke away. 

Within a very short time, in 1938, he 
announced the formation of the CTAL 
in alliance with John L. Lewis, then 
President of the CIO. Since that day the 
ties between the CTAL and the CIO 
have become progressively stronger and 
closer, particularly since Lewis has been 
replaced as CIO president and the 
union has taken on a more radical hue 
politically. 

Toledano plays his game very can- 
nily. As would be expected in a com- 
pletely Catholic country, the word 
“Communist” is anathema to the great 
majority of the population, irrespective 
of class or income. Toledano is careful 
never to associate himself openly with 
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Ccmmunism. He even makes a point, in 
every speech, of devoting a paragraph 
or so to emphasizing how un-Commu. 
nist he is (as distinguished from anjj- 
Communist). But his policies and plans, 
and his methods of operation, deny his 
protestations. 

His efforts to weld all Latin-American 
labor into a single trade union seem 
only part of a larger plan. At the World 
Trade Unions Conference held in Lon- 
don in February 1945, Lombardo Tole- 
dano with Kutznetsov, head of the Rus- 
sian delegation, led the left wing in 
a movement to abandon the IFTU 
(International Federation of ‘Trade 
Unions), which excluded Soviet Russia, 
and prepare the ground for a new world 
federation which would include organ- 
ized labor in every country—a new In- 
ternationale. 

For home consumption he stressed 
that the new organization should not be 
political. This was still another attempt 
to appear to disassociate himself from 
political ties with Communism. But he 
has changed his tune on this. In a recent 
interview, for publication in the U. §., 
he declared: “I consider the idea that 
labor can best serve its purposes by stay- 
ing out of politics, ingenuous and naive.” 

So far as the Church is concerned, 
Toledano is proceeding with great care 
and skill. In his opening speech of the 
CTAL Congress in Cali, Colombia, in 
December 1944, he said: “1 am not re- 
ligious, buc I will fight with rifle in 
hand any attempt to suppress religious 
liberty in Mexico.” 

Despite this, his attitude is one of 
subtle, insinuating opposition. The 


word “clerical” is always strung with 





Puck Star 


A great migration of workers from farms to factories has begun in Mexico 
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the epithets “Fascist” and “reaction- 
ary” when describing the enemy. So far, 
the Church has made no show of open 
disapproval of Toledano. While the 
Camacho regime has been extremely 
lenient in the enforcement of the anti- 
clerical laws, the Church is still hand- 
cuffed and handicapped. 

This is the background of the man 
who now sat before me and said as he 
glanced at his watch, “I can give you 
fifteen minutes.” 

I asked him first to tell me something 
of the work the CTAL was doing in the 
ILO conference then taking place in 
Mexico City. I expected his answer 
would be the barrage of words and en- 
thusiastic sales talk one would normally 
receive when questioning a man on his 
favorite topic. Instead he was evasive. 

After one or two more unsuccessful 
attempts to draw him out, I turned the 
questions to the United States. When 
asked his opinion of the over-all labor 
picture here at present, his eyes bright- 
ened and his face became animated for 
the first time. There was enthusiasm in 
his voice as he told me that he thought 
American labor had at last realized that 
the time had come for a showdown fight 
and was putting up a splendid battle 
for its fundamental rights and liberties, 
moving with a world-wide tide. 

On the matter. of antistrike legisla- 
tion, however, he became noncommittal 
once more. The animation left his face 
and he leaned back and puffed on his 
pipe thoughtfully. 

“I would rather not express my opin- 
ion on ,that. So often my words are 
distorted in such a manner as to appear 
absolutely unrecognizable when they 
come out in print. Besides, I have not 
yet had the opportunity to study the 
official CIO position on the matter and 
until I have seen that I really cannot 
discuss it.” 

Blocked here, I turned again to Mex- 
ico and asked whom he was supporting 
in the forthcoming Mexican presiden- 


tial elections. 


Toledano’s support of the official 
government candidate, Miguel Aleman, 
had been announced before and had 
caused quite a stir because the two had 
been bitter enemies for years. It ap- 
peared that for Toledano it was a ques- 
tion of choosing between two unsatis- 
factory candidates since Aleman’s prin- 
cipal opponent is Ezequiel Padilla, for- 
mer Mexican Foreign Minister and 
stanch upholder of Pan-American unity 
and co-operation. I knew Toledano’s 
position well, but I was curious to see 
how he would answer my question. 

He appeared quite bored and shrugged 
elaborately. 

“Miguel Aleman, of course. Who 
else?” 

I then asked, “What do you think his 
chances are?” 

He looked at me as though he could 
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Good Advice 





> In the days when domestic help 
was available, a New York matron 
was giving instructions to her new- 
ly hired maid on the eve of a 
dinner party. 

“Don't wear any jewelry,” she 
cautioned. 

“I don’t have any, ma’am,” the 
maid replied, “but thanks for the 
warning. 





not believe the depth of naiveté which 
prompted such a question. “Why, he'll 
win by 90 per cent. The people are all 
behind him.” 

I said that if advertising could do it, 
I was inclined to agree with him. I was 
thinking of the phenomenal publicity 
campaign that has been undertaken in 
Aleman’s behalf. There is not one inch 
of vacant space today in all Mexico, on 
walls. barns, houses, rocks, fences, bill- 
boards, any conceivable place, that is 
not covered with a gigantic sign, “Ale- 
man Sera Presidente!” (“Aleman will 
be elected president!” Even the bus 
tickets, similar to transfer slips in the 
US., bear his picture and slogan now 
that the union of bus workers has come 
out for his candidacy. 

At my reply, Toledano smiled bleak- 
ly. “At least, Licenciado Aleman is 
clever enough to confine his publicity 
to the country in which the election is 
being held.” This sarcastic thrust at Pa- 
dilla’s supposed pro-U.S. bias was the 
first sign of humor he had shown. 


ASKED then, “What does the CTAL 
expect to gain under Aleman’s ad- 
ministration if he is elected?” 

Toledano’s manner became _ pontifi- 
cal again. “We expect an uninterrupted 
and steady continuation of the same 
domestic policies which have distin- 
guished the Camacho regime and we 
are confident of making considerable 
progress toward the accomplishment 
of our goal—the industrialization of 
Mexico.” 

Another question rose to my mind, 
but before I had a chance to pose it, 
Toledano glanced again at his watch, 
“It is fifteen minutes. You will have to 
excuse me. I have a meeting to attend.” 

I looked at my own watch. It was 
fifteen minutes to the split second since 
I had entered his office. 

In reviewing my encounter with 
Toledano, I thought back to what had 
been told me of him before we met. 
I found myself wondering where his 
appeal lay, for although he was clearly 
a forceful, domineering personality, he 
seemed to have none of the human 


warmth, the common touch of the great 
demagogue. To the observant eye he is 
all too plainly a man of great ambition 
who has had the vision to foresee the 
opening of the Age of Labor and to 
ally himself with the cause in the fur- 
therance of a tremendous desire for per- 
sonal power. For more than twenty-five 
years he has worked steadily and inde- 
fatigably to have himself recognized as 
the voice of Latin-American labor. 

But there are signs that he has shot 
his bolt; that in these last few years he 
has misjudged the temper of the people 
for whom he claims to speak and has 
proceeded too swiftly with his plans for 
Latin-American-Russian leadership in a 
new Internationale. The signs are small 
and not too obvious, but they indicate 
unrest and dissatisfaction within the 
ranks. The Church and the United 
States Government hold the answer to 
whether Toledano will be successful in 
these plans. With official papal opposi- 
tion to Russian doctrinal expansion and 
with the stiffening U.S. foreign policy 
in regard to Russia, it may very well be 
that Toledano will find himself caught 
up and swept away in a countertide. 

But he will not go down easily nor 
without a fight. The Russian Govern- 
ment, recently acutely aware of public 
opinion abroad, must be cognizant of 
the forces marshaling against it. Lom- 
bardo Toledano is today in Russia on 
a secret visit. Perhaps it is to revamp 
the Party Line and Party policies so 
that their machinations will be rather 
more subtle. It will be interesting to 
see what Toledano’s program is on his 
return. 

Whatever it is, one thing stands clear. 
He has committed that portion of 
Latin-American labor for which he 
speaks to a slavish follow-the-leader pol- 
icy with Russia. Whether he can suc- 
cessfully play the game to its logical 
conclusion is an enigma for time to 
answer. One day soon, however, Latin 
America will be the ideological battle 
ground for the showdown fight between 
the principles of Communism and the 
principles of individual freedom for 
which the Church stands. 
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The Sumbolism of Roses 


What ts the significance of the use of roses in religious 
art?—s.B.D. 


Like other flowers, the rose has acquired in the course 
of history a symbolic meaning in religious art. When Mass 
was celebrated at the tombs ‘of the martyrs, the early 
Christians placed roses on the altar as a symbol of the 
resurrection. In a general way, love is often symbolized by 
the red rose and purity by the white rose. 

Our Blessed Mother is called the Mystical Rose. This 
title derives from certain passages in the Book of Ecclesi- 
isticus which is filled with the praise of Wisdém. Many 
of the verses have become associated in a mystical sense 
with the Blessed Virgin. Thus, “I was exalted like a cedar 
in Libanus . . . and as a rose plant in Jericho” (24:17, 18); 
‘bud forth as the rose planted by the brooks of waters” 
(39:17); “as the flower of roses in the days of the spring, 
and as the lilies that are on the brink of the water” (50:8). 
fo symbolize the beauty, purity, and love of Mary, the 

Mystical Rose,” Christian art often represents her heart 
as encircled by roses. 
are also associated in a special way with the 
representations of certain saints. In the case of St. Eliz- 
abeth of Hungary, this is due to the story that on one 
occasion the bread she was carrying to feed the poor was 
changed to roses. No doubt it is due to their names that 
this flower has become universally associated with the 
representations of St. Rose of Lima and St. Rose of Viterbo. 

Thérése, popularly known as the Little Flower, promised 
to send a shower of roses upon earth but this was only her 
way of saying that she would do everything in her power to 
win spiritual benefits for the faithful upon earth. 


Roses 


Saint Lawrence Justinian 


Will you please give a short account of the life of the St. 
Lawrence whose feast is celebrated on September 5?—-t.s., 
ASTORIA, N.Y. 


St. Lawrence (or Laurence) Justinian was born at Venice 
in 1381. His family, the Giustiniani, was of illustrious rank 
in the nobility of the republic. At the age of nineteen, he 
became a member of the community of canons established at 
St. George’s Church on the island of Alga, a mile from the 
city of Venice. He was distinguished by his fervor, humility, 
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and other virtues, 
the community. 

In 1433 Pope Eugentus IV appointed St. Lawrence to the 
bishopric of Castello which included part of Venice. Upon 
the death of Dominic Michelli, Patriarch of Grado, Pope 
Nicholas V suppressed the see of Castello and transferred that 
of Grado to Venice. The new see retained the patriarchal 
dignity of the former see of Grado and St. Lawrence was 
named patriarch. His high office made no change in the life 
of the saint and his austerity, zeal,” and charity remained 
unabated. 

St. Lawrence died on January 8, 1455, but his feast is kept 
on September 5 which date marks the anniversary of his 
episcopal consecration. He was canonized by Pope Alexander 
VIII in 1690. His body rests at Venice in St. Mark’s basilica. 


and in a few years was made superior of 


Russian Christmas and Mass 


1) Will you please tell me the difference between the 
Russian Christmas and ours? 

2) A Catholic friend claims the Russian Mass is the same 
as that celebrated in our churches. I claim it is different.- 
E.M., NEW YORK. 


1) We presume this question refers to the variation in the 
dates on which Christmas is celebrated. 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII put forth a new calendar which 
was designed to correct the errors in the Julian calendar. The 
new or Gregorian calendar was adopted immediately by most 
of western Europe. Because it was sponsored by-the pope. it 
was not adopted by the Protestant States of Germany and 
the Low Countries until 1700, and not until 1752 by Great 
Britain. It took a long time for the new calendar to get a 
foothold in the East. A few of the Eastern Catholics began 
to use it about the beginning of the nineteenth century, but 
none of the Orthodox Churches (those not in union with 
Rome) began to accept the Gregorian calendar before 1924. 
When the Julian calendar is followed, a feast which is cele- 
brated on a fixed date will fall thirteen days later than it 
does according to the Gregorian reckoning. This explains 
the variation in the date on which Christmas is celebrated. 

2) The Mass is celebrated in various languages and rites. 
What our correspondent refers to as the Russian Mass is most 
likely the Mass as celebrated according to the Byzantine rite. 
This ancient rite is used by several of the Orthodox churches 


and also by many millions who are in union with Rome. The 


Byzantine is the chief Eastern rite and was in use before the 
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schism which severed Greece, Russia, and several other coun- 
tries from the authority of the pope. Those who remained in 
union with Rome, or reunited with the Catholic Church at a 
later date, retained the Byzantine rite. 

There can be no question about the identity of the Mass 
as celebrated by Catholic priests who may use different rites. 
The ceremonies of the Latin, the Byzantine, and other Orien- 
tal rites vary greatly but essentially the Mass is the same 
regardless of the rite in which it is celebrated. The Catholic 
Church also admits chat in most cases the priests and bishops 
of the various Orthodox churches have valid Orders and con- 
sequently can celebrate Mass and administer the Sacraments 
validly. 


Saint Elaine 


Is there a St. Elaine?—M.R.B., HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Elaine is the French form of Helen. St. Helen or Helena 
was the mother of Constantine the Great. As far as can 
be ascertained she was born about 250 A. D. at Drepanum 
in Bithynia. Though of humble origin, the Roman general, 
Constantius Chloris, married her, and their son, who was 
later to become emperor, was born at Naissus. While this 
son, Constantine, was still young, his father was named 
Caesar by Diocletian and at the same time due to pressure 
from the imperial court he divorced his wife, Helen, in 
order to marry Theodora, the stepdaughter of Emperor 
Maximian. Constantine ever held his mother in high 
esteem and when he became the ruler of the Roman Em- 
pire he saw to it that she received every honor in com- 
pensation for her previous repudiation. 

St. Helen herself was not baptized until after the peace 
of the Church established by her son in 313 A. D. Al- 
though advanced in years, she devoted herself to works 
of piety and charity. After Constantine became master 
of the East, his mother went to Palestine to venerate the 
places made sacred by the presence of Christ. She has 
become associated in tradition with the discovery of the 
True Cross, but whether or not she actually took an active 
part in the finding of the Cross it is beyond doubt that 
she spent her last days in Palestine. She died about 330 
A. D. 

The feast of St. Helen is listed in the Roman Martyr- 
ology on August 18. 


Attending Non-Catholic Services 


I have been asked why it is that a Catholic will not 
accompany a Protestant to the latter's church services when 
that same Protestant has attended Mass with the Catholic?— 
F.W., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


The Catholic’s conduct in the situation set forth in the 
question is a logical consequence of that Catholic’s belief in 
his Church. A Catholic accepts the Church’s claim to be the 
officially appointed teacher and guardian of the truth en- 
trusted to her by Christ. The Catholic Church does not deny 
that God bestows His grace upon others than-those who are 
her members. Rather she definitely states that He does. But 
the Catholic Church says that she was established by Our 
Lord to be His chosen instrument for the bestowal of His 
grace and as a consequence all men should become members 
of the Catholic Church. 

If the Church is what she claims to be, no other religious 
body which differs with her in doctrine can be right. Here 
the Church is wholly “intolerant.” She has to be, for other- 
wise it would have to be admitted that truth could contradict 
itself, or that the Church is not in possession of the truth. 
This “intolerance,” however, is in the realm of ideas and does 
not extend to persons. While the Church is intolerant of what 
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she considers to be error, she is most tolerant of those who 
may be in error. And so it happens that the Catholic who 
accepts the claims of his Church cannot act in a way that 
would imply a denial of his position—and that. is just what 
active participation in and even attendance at non-Catholic 
religious services do. 

At the present time we are not discussing certain cases when 
Catholics may attend funerals, weddings, and such functions 
in Protestant churches. This is permitted when a Catholic’s 
passive attendance can in no way be interpreted except as an 
act of social courtesy. 

In view of the position set forth here, we must expect at 
times to be labeled “intolerant.” In a case such as the question 
poses, the Catholic party should endeavor to make it evident 
that his “intolerance” is directed against what he considers 
to be error and not against the person or the convictions of 
his non-Catholic friend. 


Co-operation of Soul and Body 


1) What relation has the brain to the human soul? Are 
they not synonymous in many ways? Granting that thoughts 
and emotions originate in the spiritual soul, is it still pos- 
sible that the same thoughts and emotions may be affected 
by a diseased or injured brain? 

2) What happens to the soul during sleep?—c.P., UTICA. 


1) The brain and the human soul are not the same. The 
brain is a material organ. The soul is an incomplete spiritual 
substance. Therefore, the soul and the brain are not synony- 
mous if terminology is used accurately. 

A great-deal of the difficulty associated with understanding 
the relation of the soul to the brain and to the body in general 
can be cleared up by a consideration of the essential notion 
of the soul. It is erroneous to think of the soul as some kind 
of a complete being which is held in captivity by the body. 
The human soul is related to the bodily organism as a spirit- 
ual principle of elevation. The soul is called a principle to 
indicate that it is not a complete spiritual substance, like an 
angel. An angel is a spiritual entity possessing a completeness 
of purpose and personality which preclude an angel from 
being a part, or a portion, or a partner of any other substance. 
The spiritual soul, on the other hand, is essentially destined 
to be united with another reality, the bodily organism. The 
soul and the body together form one complete substance or 
entity, the human individual. The soul and the material of 
the body are actually made for one another and their union 
is a natural union in which each plays its proper and dis- 
tinctive part. 

This natural union of the spiritual soul with the material 
of the body has a twofold result. In the first place, the physical 
organism receives the power to do things of which it would 
be absolutely incapable if it were not informed and energized 
by a spiritual principle. Thoughts, volitions, and emotions 
do not completely originate in the soul. The rational powers 
of the soul require the data supplied by the senses as a pre- 
requisite for their proper functioning. The similarity between 
the human organism and the organisms of the higher animal 
forms is well known and from this similarity, the materialists 
jump to the conclusion that there is no higher principle of 
life in man than in the animals. This type of reasoning over- 
looks the obvious problem that the closer the resemblance of 
organs, the greater the impossibility of explaining the differ- 
ence in results without postulating the activity of a higher 
principle. Why is it that only man, who differs so little from 
the animals on the physical side, has produced the thought 
represented in the fields of religion, philosophy, literature, 
the arts, and sciences? Is it not because there is in him an 
elevating principle of a spiritual nature? It is this principle 
that makes man to be a rational animal. 

The second thing to be kept in mind relative to the union 
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of the body and the soul is that in the very nature of things 
the human soul needs the organism which it elevates and 
energizes. Though it can exist independently of the material 
of the body, the human soul cannot achieve perfection and 
cannot operate to the full extent of its potentialities without 
the physical organism. The same holds if the organism is 
defective. At no moment here on earth do we act like disem- 
bodied spirits. At all, times the soul needs the concurrence and 
co-operation of the organism. 

This latter fact is evident from a consideration of the need 
for the proper preparation of the sensitive organism so that 
the soul may exercise its higher faculties. The brain and nerv- 
ous system of a child, though animated by an immortal soul 
is much as they ever will be, cannot co-operate in the higher 
operations of rational life until they are sufficiently developed. 
\gain, it is a matter of experience that people congenitally 
deprived of any outer sense are deficient in ideas correspond- 
ing to this special field of experience. Those born blind, for 
example, have no ideas of colors. For the same reason, if the 
brain cells are injured or become diseased or are impeded in 
their normal function by the effects of drugs, the powers of 
imagination and memory may be definitely impaired in their 
operations and as a result a person will be prevented from 
understanding things of which he had a previous knowledge. 

These and many other facts which could be adduced 
demonstrate that the human soul, even in its highest mental 
operations, is dependent in some way upon the bodily organ- 
ism. It is not so much this fact that we wish to call attention 
to at present. The thing of greatest interest is the reason why 
this fact is true. In pointing out this reason we emphasize 
again what has already been said, namely, that the soul of 
man is designed by God to be united with matter which it 
needs in order to accomplish its perfection. That is why the 
human soul is not a complete spiritual substance like an 
angel. Neither is man a mere animal with a vital principle 
completely dependent, even for its existence, upon matter. 
By his very nature man is a composite being. The material 
of his physical organism is an incomplete substance with its 
own specific potentialities and so also is his soul. It is the sub- 
stantial union of these two principles that makes man, the 
rational animal. Such being the case, we should not be sur- 
prised to find that the human soul’s powers, without excep- 
tion, are somehow dependent on material structures and con- 
ditions. The union of soul and body is not an unnatural 
union but one that is for the benefit of the soul no less than 
of the body. Because it is spiritual, the soul can exist in a 
state of separation from the body, but this state of separation 
is never an absolute perfection. That is why to complete the 
happiness of man, God has ordained the resurrection. 

2) During sleep or other states of unconsciousness, the soul 
is in the whole body and in every part of the body. It does 
not carry on the functions associated with consciousness 
because the body is not properly disposed to co-operate. 


Popes and Antipopes 


Was there ever more than one pope ruling at the same 
time?—MRS. J.W., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


In the long history of the papacy there have been occasions 
when there were two or more claimants to the See of Peter. 
The most famous instance of this came to be known as the 
Great Schism of the West and extended from the death of 
Gregory XI in 1378 to the elevation of Martin V in 1417. 
Such situations were caused by rival groups electing their 
own candidates to the papacy. Those claiming to be pope in 
opposition to a pope canonically elected are called antipopes. 
There have been twenty-five antipopes, ten of them in the 
twelfth century and most of them notoriously false pretenders. 
The last antipope submitted to Nicholas V in 1449. 

During the Schism of the West, Clement VII (1378) and 
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Benedict XIII (1394) reigned as popes at Avignon in France, 
They are not included in the list of the legitimate popes, but 
they are not classified as antipopes because there seemed at 
the time to be some basis for their considering themselves to 
have been duly elected. 

It has never been held by Catholics that there could be 
more than one legitimate pope ruling the Church. The fact 
that some Catholics did not or perhaps, under the circum. 
stances, could not recognize the legitimate holder of the 
office in no way destroys the unbroken descent of the au- 
thority of St. Peter through the line of his successors. 


Kierkegaard 


Would you please inform me of the Church’s attitude 
toward the Danish philosopher, Soren Kierkegaard? Are 
his works on the Index? I would appreciate having a little 
information on his character and philosophy. I am also 
interested in Walter Lowrie, the translator for the Prince- 
ton University edition of Kierkegaard’s works.—..H., WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Soren Kierkegaard was born in Copenhagen in 1813 and 
died in the same city in 1855. Externally his life was unevent- 
ful except for his controversy with some of the leading Prot- 
estant churchmen of his native land. He became convinced 
that the Lutheran emphasis on faith alone as the sole means 
of salvation had effected a disastrous division between belief 
and practice in religion. This led him to a denunciation of 
all theology and to an outspoken attack on the State Church. 

Kierkegaard was unodubtedly a deep thinker and a sincere- 
ly religious man. While his writings contain many keen 
observations and interesting speculations, his general philoso- 
phy is unsatisfactory from a Catholic point of view. We can 
welcome his repudiation of Hegelian absolutism and _ his 
championing of many of the basic truths of the perennial 
philosophy and the Christian religion, but he fails to give an 
adequate solution of fundamental problems of philosophical 
and theological thought. As a result he sets up a dualism of 
faith and knowledge, and of thought and reality. There is in 
Kierkegaard’s writings a strong anti-intellectualist trend which 
does away with thé objective rational basis of revelation and 
religious authority. 

None of Kierkegaard’s wurks appears in the 1930 edition 
of the Index and we are unable to give information at present 
as to whether any have been prohibited since that time. We 
would recall at this time, however, a general ruling which 
prohibits the reading without proper permission of “the 
works of all non-Catholic writers which deal directly with 
religious matters, unless it is evident that they contain noth- 
ing contrary to Catholic faith” (Can. 1399, No. 4). 

We know very little about Walter Lowrie except that he 
is an Episcopalian clergyman who, besides writing a bio- 
graphical and critical study of Kierkegaard and translating 
his works, has written several books on religious subjects. 


Saint Cecilia 


Will you please give me information about St. Cecilia? 
—S.B.D., CONCORD, MASS. 


There is a familiar and legendary account of the life 
and martyrdom of St. Cecilia which, however, can be 
traced back only to the end of the fifth century. This account 
must be judged apocryphal and of no historical value. 

The authenticated facts about the life of St. Cecilia are 
very meager. About all we know with certainty is that 
she was martyred at Rome and buried in the cemetery 
of St. Callistus. In the ninth century her relics were enshrined 
beneath the altar of the church of Santa Cecilia-in-Traste- 
vere. Her feast 1s observed on November 22. 
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Internationat 


These three tank corpsmen stand before a sixty-foot monu- 
ment erected to honor ten Russian soldiers killed at Mukden 


F ONE sailed from any of our north- 

west ports such as Portland, Seattle, 
or Vancouver, British Columbia, and 
proceeded directly west between the 
40° and 50° of longitude, the ship 
would land somewhere on the northeast 
coast of the Asiatic continent between 
northern Korea and the Soviet maritime 
province of Siberia. Of course, it would 
be necessary to hurdle the northern Jap- 
anese islands or the Kuriles in order to 
accomplish this feat, but the point I 
wish to make is that the productive sec- 
tions of northeastern Asia nearest to us 
and directly west of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and British Columbia, embrace 
Manchuria, Inner and Outer Mongolia, 
and Sinkiang. 

By airliner following the new north- 
ern flying route which skirts Alaska and 
the Aleutians, it would be possible to 
fly from Seattle to Vladivostok, Siberia, 
say in twenty or thirty hours. By ship 
it requires up to fourteen days. 

From the standpoint of climate, agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, and in- 
dustrial potentialities, this broad belt 
of northern Asia lying between China 
proper and Russian Siberia, resembles 
our northwest states with the southern 
provinces of Canada thrown in for good 
measure. 

Some observers have already begun to 
call this area the “Balkans of Asia,” and 
there is at least one book which refers 
to Manchuria as the “Cockpit of Asia.” 
We sent a division of troops into this 
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territory in World War I, and it has 
bulked large in our diplomatic relations 
with Asia for a half century. The first 
major war of this century was fought 
in Manchuria by Russia and Japan— 
for the control of Manchuria and Korea. 
Today, there is a similar struggle in 
progress between China and the Soviet 
Union, and again we are deeply con- 
cerned over the outcome. American 
ships and planes have been used to 
transport Chinese Nationalist troops to 
Manchuria, and an American army is 
today in occupation of southern Korea, 
almost on the border of Manchuria. 
In our entire national history, we 
have developed only two world policies 
—the Monroe Doctrine, concerning 
Latin America, and the Open Door 
Doctrine in Asia. The Open Door Doc- 
trine, enunciated by the late Secretary 
of State, John Hay, at the turn of the 
century, was an outcome of turbulent 
world politics when it appeared that 
Asia was on the point of being split up 
by the European Powers ‘led by the 
Russian Czar and the German Kaiser. 
Thus, briefly, the American and in- 
ternational aspects of the so-called 
“Manchurian Question.” As, Amer- 
icans, we are interested in it, not for 
reason of territorial aggrandizement, 
but because Manchuria and the con- 
tiguous territories of Korea, Mongolia, 
and—yes, even Sinkiang—are definite 
parts of China, with whom we have had 
long, friendly relations and whom on 


Power 
Politics 


in Manchuria 


By JOHN B. POWELL 


Asia too has its trouble 


zone, and our policy at Yalta 
has given Russia a free hand 


there 


numerous occasions we have pledged 


ourselves from external 
aggression. 

It might be well at this point to refer 
to the enormous size of these territo- 
ries. Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sin- 
kiang have a total area of 3,083,782 
square miles, or about 107,000 square 
miles larger than continental United 
States. Be assured we are not, on this 
occasion, dealing with some _ small 
European or Near Eastern state; we are 
dealing with a vast Asiatic empire of 
vital interest to the Chinese people and 
their future. 

Since the war in the Pacific actually 
started when Japan invaded Manchuria 
and occupied Mukden, the. capital, on 
the night of September 18, 1931, it 
would naturally be assumed that the 
defeat of Japan had permanently set- 
tled that long-standing international 
issue. But despite China’s resistance to 
Japanese aggression, extending over a 
period of fourteen years, and our own 
war against Japan beginning with Pearl 
Harbor, the Manchurian question not 
only remains unsettled, but has become 
more complicated. 

The Russians entered the Asiatic pic- 
ture about four centuries ago and signed 
their first treaty with China at the town 
of .Nerchinsk, Siberia, in 1689. Since 
that time Russia has extended her politi- 
cal and economic influence into Asia 
until the entire northern portion of the 
continent is under the Russian flag. 
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Yu Ming is cheered at Chinchow on advance of Nationalist 


forces. Below: Gutted factory is graphic evidence of Russian looting at Mukden 


Numerous wars have been fought by the 
Russians and Chinese, usually over bor- 
issues, but the relations of the two 
yuntries became more or less stabi- 
lized in the last half of the preceding 
ntury. Today China and Russia have 
longest contiguous border of any 
» countries in the world, not except- 
that of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. 
But the point of stability which ex- 
ed in the relations of China and Rus- 
under the latter days of the Czars 
longer prevails. The Soviet Govern- 
ent, heir of the Czars, is again on the 
rch into Asia—into the thinly popu- 
ited and undeveloped lands which 
nce time immemorial have been part 
the Chinese national domain. 
Specifically, Russia has _ established 
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complete control of northern or Outer 
Mongolia, the world’s greatest potential 
cattle and sheep-raising country, and 
has extended her political and economic 
influence into both Sinkiang to the west, 
and Manchuria to the east. Russian con- 
trol of Outer Mongolia, exercised 
through the puppet Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Government, was estab- 
lished soon after the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion in 1917 when Red Russian troops 
invaded the country to suppress a White 
Russian .regime. The trade of the coun- 
try, previously dominated by Chinese 
merchants, is now monopolized by the 
Russian state monopolies in Moscow. 

Soviet control of the Mongolian mili- 
tary establishment, exercised through a 
treaty of alliance, gave Russian troops 
a great advantage in invading Man- 





churia in the late war, which advan. 
tage also holds good for any future in. 
vasion of China which Russia might 
decide upon. By using Mongolian bases, 
the Russians were able to invade Man. 
churian territory at various strategic 
points for a distance of several hundred 
miles despite the fact that Russia only 
entered the war six days before the 
armistice was declared. 

As for Sinkiang, China’s most western 
province, which is about three times the 
size of Texas, it also is the object of 
Soviet attention. Early in World War 
II, Russia moved troops into Sinkiang, 
announcedly for the purpose of pre- 
venting the Japanese from extending 
their influence into central Asia. While 
Russian troops were in occupation, the 
Soviet oil trust made extensive explora. 
tions and developed some producing 
wells in the eastern part of the country 
adjoining Kansu province. The Soviet 
authorities also took advantage of their 
position and China’s preoccupation in 
the war with Japan, to extend Russian 
political influence among the Kazaks, 
a minority group which previously had 
belonged to the Russian province of 
Kazakstan, but had fled into China at 
the time of the Russian Revolution in 
1917. 

Presént’ complications in Manchuria 
stem from the secret clauses of the so- 
called Yalta Agreement, disclosed by 
Secretary of State Byrnes on February 
11 of this year. The agreement, signed 
by President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, 
and Marshal Stalin, on February II, 


1945, concerned the entrance of the 
Soviet Union into the war against 
Japan. American military authorities 


were stirred by the clause granting Rus- 
sia permanent occupation of the Kurile 
Islands, which Russia immediately an- 
nounced would be converted into a 
powerful Pacific base. But of greater 
consequence from the standpoint of 
future peace in the Pacific were the 
clauses in the Yalta pact concerning 
Russia’s future position in Manchuria. 

Despite the fact that the Cairo Con- 
ference, attended by Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
had voted to restore to China all terti- 
tories taken from her by Japan, includ- 
ing Manchuria, the secret clauses in 
the later Yalta Agreement not only neu- 
tralized the Cairo understanding, but 
had the effect of robbing China of the 
fruits of the victory over Japan after 
fourteen years of war which had cost 
China more than twenty million killed 
and some thirty millions driven from 
their homes. 

The Yalta pact, which had the effect 
of restoring old Russian Czarist impe- 
rialistic interests in Manchuria, was also 
in violation of the traditional Amer- 
ican policy of the Open Door, which has 
served for more than half a century as 
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the keystone of our policies toward the 
lands and peoples of Asia. In practical 
effect, the Yalta Agreement turned the 
clock back to 1905 when Russian pene- 
tration of Manchuria precipitated the 
war with Japan, which was fought en- 
tirely on Chinese soil in Manchuria and 
northern Korea. 

The Open Door Policy as expressed 
in the preamble of the Nine Power 
Treaty, signed by all the Pacific Pqwers 
(except Russia) at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922 provided for (1) sover- 
eignty, independence, territorial and 
administrative integrity of China; (2) 
‘provided China with fullest opportunity 
to develop an effective, stable govern- 
ment; (3) maintained the principle of 
equality of opportunity for commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout 
the territory of China; (4) refrained 
from taking advantage of conditions to 
seek special privileges which would 
abridge rights of citizens of friendly 
states or countenance action inimical 
to the security of such states. 

The publication of the secret clauses 
of the Yalta Agreement had a shattering 
political effect in China which was re- 
flected in the already unsettled domestic 
political situation. The Chinese had 
been led to believe that the defeat of 
Japan would automatically result in the 
restoration of Chinese sovereignty in 
that region. But while the sovereignty 
of the Chinese National Government 
was recognized and later ccafirmed in 
the Chinese-Russian treaty negotiated 
by T. V. Soong (under strong American 
pressure) after the San Francisco Con- 
ference, it was largely neutralized by 
the decision of the Big Three to restore 
to Russia certain so-called rights and 
interests “which were violated by the 
treacherous attack of Japan in 1904.” 

So far as Russia was concerned, these 
socalled “rights and interests” had long 
since lapsed. This was particularly true 
with regard to the Manchurian rail- 
ways. The South Manchurian Railway, 
originally built by Russia, was ceded to 
Japan in the Treaty of Portsmouth. 
The old Russian lease on the Kwantung 
Peninsula (upon which is located Port 
Arthur and Dairen) was also ceded to 
Japan in the Portsmouth Treaty. Both 
leases expired in 1923 and 1928 respec- 
tively, and China had refused to renew 
them until compelled to do so by the 
Japanese Twenty-One Demands ulti- 
matum in 1915. Obviously, the Chinese 
would not voluntarily agree to turn 
these rights over to another foreign 
country, Russia. 

The situation concerning the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which crosses North 
Manchuria to Vladivostok, is even worse 
from the standpoint of Russia’s legal 
position. The Russian lease on this 
1,200 mile line was for eighty years, 
but the Soviets, after the 1917 revolu- 
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tion, offered to “restore it, along with 
other fruits of czarist aggression” to 
China. However, in the ensuing nego- 
tiations, the Russians only surrendered 
a half interest to China. In 1929 the 
joint operation of the railway broke up 
in armed conflict between China and 
the USSR, resulting in Russian armed 
intervention and restoration of .com- 
plete Russian control. In 1935, fearing 
Japanese seizure of the railway, the 
Russians sold all of their interests in 
the line to the puppet state of Man- 
chukuo. This was done over China’s 
strongly worded protest as China owned 
a half interest in the railway and Rus- 
sia was bound, in the 1924 agreement, 
not to sell it without China’s consent. 

According to the Russian-Chinese 
treaty, which the State Department fos- 
tered, the USSR is granted joint admin- 
istrative rights, not only in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which Russia sold to 
Manchukuo in 1935, but also in the 
South Manchuria Railway. In view of 
the failure of the Chinese and Russians 
to agree on the joint operation of the 
Chinese Eastern line in 1929, it is un- 
likely that the present agreement will 





> The weakness of public opinion 
is that so many people express it 
only privately. 

—WASHINGTON POST 
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work any more successfully than the 
previous one. 

China’s “consent” to the return of 
the USSR to the old Russian naval base 
at Port Arthur, which is to be converted 
into a “joint” naval enterprise, is also 
likely to prove unworkable. The joint 
administrative control of Dairen, the 
chief Manchurian seaport, is likely to 
cause complications not only between 
China and Russia over economic inter- 
ests in China’s northeastern provinces, 
but with other nations interested in the 
trade of this region. The Russians have 
already established a garrison there and 
refused American ships the right to land 
Chinese Nationalist troops at Dairen 
for the purpose of occupying Manchu- 
ria, following the capitulation of Japan. 
The effect was greatly to delay the Chi- 
nese Nationalist occupation of Man- 
churia, thus giving the Chinese Reds a 
chance to take over. 

Although the Russian authorities 
agreed to restore Chinese Nationalist 
authority in Manchuria, they actually 
withdrew their troops in such a manner 
as to facilitate the occupation of the 
railways and chief cities by the Chinese 
Communists and guerrilla bands. The 
result has been to extend the civil war 
situation between the National Govern- 
ment and the Communists from North 
China throughout Manchuria. 


The Yalta pact probably was the 
worst example of power politics in all 
of the dealings of the Big Three, be- 
cause China was not represented at the 
meeting, and the United States and 
Great Britain bound themselves to ob- 
tain Chiang Kai-shek’s concurrence in 
the deal. The sinister sentence in the 
text released by Secretary Byrnes read 
as follows: “The heads of the three 
Great Powers have agreed that these 
claims of the Soviet Union shall be un- 
questionably fulfilled after Japan has 
been defeated.” This means that the 
United. States and Great Britain bound 
themselves to force China, an ally who 
was not present, to recognize Soviet 
acquisitions of Chinese territory 
“whether China agreed or not.” 

The prestige of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was severely shaken by the dis- 
closures, because it indicated that China 
had been “let down” by her partners 
in the war, and worse, had been forced 
to negotiate a special treaty which con- 
firmed the bargain struck by the Big 
Three at Yalta. This treaty, the Soviet- 
Chinese agreement of August 1945, ac- 
tually legalized the “bargain” of the 
Big Three at Yalta, which Russia ab- 
stracted from her allies as a requisite 
condition for joining in the war against 
Japan. 

Another disturbing element, although 
it represented a fait accompli, was the 
clause in the Soviet-Chinese treaty, 
wherein China granted recognition to 
the “independent” Soviet puppet state 
of Outer Mongolia, which Russia had 
occupied and controlled for more than 
twenty years. Heretofore China had 
steadfastly maintained, in numerous 
diplomatic exchanges with the USSR, 
her legal sovereignty over that impor- 
tant Chinese territory. 

Russian participation in the war 
against Japan lasted less than a week 
and occasioned only minor losses to the 
Soviet forces. However, the Soviet occu- 
pation, although brief as to time, re- 
sulted in the complete despoiliation by 
the Russians, of the extensive industrial 
establishment: which the Japanese and 
the Chinese had built up in South Man- 
churia. American correspondents who 
visited Manchurian cities following the 
Russian evacuation, described the Rus- 


‘sian stripping of Manchurian industrial 


plants as “the most scientific stripping 
and looting operation in history.” One 
writer declared the Russians were re- 
sponsible for more devastation in Man- 
churia in a few weeks than the Japanese 
had been able to accomplish in four- 
teen years of occupation. 

Since the United States and Great 
Britain were responsible for this situa- 
tion, they are, obviously, under heavy 
responsibility to rectify the wrong they 
have done to the Chinese people who 
are both allies and friends. 







by Alice Laverich. 


Prissiins could see that Michael Carrigan 
and Ellen were made for each other, but Michael 


had come home to keep.a tryst with another 


Mlustrated by DOM LUPO 


J WAS there when Con’s Michael 
i came home. 

Standing on the pier, I was, the way 
I'd been waiting for Padraic and the 
to get back from the mainland. 
And it a gray morning, with the bay 
shrouded in mists so you’d not be tell- 
ng the sky from the sea itself. Or be 
knowing who was getting off the boat, 
ntil they all came pouring ashore. 

And it was then I was after seeing 
Michael, in the midst of them. And I 
finding it hard to believe my eyes, for 
he’d been gone to America these four 

ars and more. 

It’s yourself, Bid!” he said, seeing 
me standing there staring at him like 
1 dumb gannet. “Ah, I was after know- 
ing you’d be here to meet me.” 

Michael Carrigan!” I said. 

And they crowding around him, the 
men giving him clouts of welcome, and 
Monica Shea clinging to his arm, the 

y she kept telling us how he’d come 
home to marry her and take her back 

America with him. Laughing up at 
him, the bold one. And he laughing 

ack at. her. 

‘Let you be wary,” Padraic said to 
him, “Let you be wary, Michael Carri- 
gan. For she’s a walking terror, that one.” 

Now don’t be laying desolation be- 

en himself and me, Padraic Houli- 

in.” And she giving Padraic a slap. 

You came over to get me so, didn’t 

Michael darling?” 

Fitter you stayed single,” he said to 

r, the black eyes of him twinkling in 
his face, “than to marry the remnants 
»f a man like myself.” And he towering 

ver Padraic, and Padraic in no way a 

nall creature. 


rest 
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And then he looked at me. “I got 
to brooding,” he said, “thinking how 
some burglar or blackguard might be 
after killing me some dark night. And 
you not there to be keening over me, 
Bid.” 

“God save you kindly,” I told him, 
“though I think it’s making game of me 
you are.” 

But he said not at all, the truth was 
in it. He had no wish to be buried over 
there, and be rising up on one side of 
the Atlantic Ocean, and all his kith and 


‘kin on the other. 


“Ah, Michael, it’d split my heart, so 
it would, if anything happened you,” 
Monica told him. And he still twinkling 
at her and saying that she was a great 
comfort to a man returning. And he 
nearly destroyed from traveling since 
Tuesday was a week. 

But even while he was laughing away 
with her, I wasn’t after believing he 
over to get Monica. 

Even before he saw Noreen’s Ellen, 
I wouldn’t be giving a thraneen for 
Monica’s chances with him. 

And somehow I could not sleep the 
night, the way some look in his eyes 
tormented me, though he stood there 
straight and tall for himself, with the 
good color in his face. So I thrashed 
and thrashed. Until Padraic, waking, 
said to me, “What ails you, Bid, that 
you do be leaping and jumping? The 
morning cocks will crow and you still 
awake.” 

“It’s himself,” I told Padraic. “I can’t 
be after getting him off my mind. I do 
keep wondering why he came back here.” 

Padraic said for me not to plague 


myself. 


“The lad was tired of strolling the 
streets over there and shooting at rob. 
bers, I don’t doubt,” he said. “Maybe 
he was after getting homesick.” 

“Homesick, is it? There’s talking for 
you. And he away for the four long 
years, and Con telling us over and over 
how well he was after doing with the 
law studying.” 

“Will you take your ease, woman?” 
Padraic said. “A man would be needing 
the patience of a martyred saint to lie 
alongside you this night.” 

So I lay still then for a space, hearing 
the rain falling and the fleet of hookers 
and they leaving for a night’s fishing in: 
the deep waters to the west. And Pad. 
raic snoring, sounding like lamentation 
in the dead of night. 

And after a while, I slept too, telling 
myself I was after imagining that strange 
look in Michael Carrigan’s eyes. 

I knowing better at the time. And 
when I saw him again, there it was still, 
though I could not yet be saying what 


it was made it strange. 





And that was the night Michael Car- 
rigan was after seeing Noreen’s Ellen 
for the first time, and it at my own 
house. 

A wild, rainy night it was, with the 
men all sitting by the hearth, and they 
busy mending their nets. And Monica 
Shea and some of the others helping 
me that I'd get my bread made the 
quicker. We having a lot of talk and 
stringing gabble among us. 

Until Lawrence Dineen got to playing 
on his fiddle and the young ones to 
dancing. With Monica breaking it down 
in grand style, and she laughing the 
loudest and tossing her black hair about. 
So that Michael would be taking notice 
of her. 

But, though he was smiling away at 
Monica, I could see how his eyes kept 
straying to Noreen’s Ellen. 

And she a slip of a thing with a little 
pointed chin, and no color at all, save 
for the blue of her eyes that she was 
after plucking straight out of Noreen’s 
face. But when she’d be dancing with 
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the others, she’d put you in mind of a 
bit of fern that you’d be seeing in a 
field of potato plants. And she had a 
little throbbing voice on her, when 
she’d be speaking. 

And I telling Michael, and he listen- 
ing, how she was after coming from 
Galway and her mother dying on her. 
So she was stopping there on the island 
with her Aunt Dele. 

“She does be always reading books, 
like yourself,” I told him. “The way 
Noreen thought to make a school teacher 
out of her. But she’s a rare joy to Dele 
now with the children, and a grand, 
sweet girl.” 

Then Monica came over to us, and 
she trying to get Michael to join in the 
dancing, taking hold of his hand to 
draw him to his feet. And he making as 
if to kiss her, and she squealing. But he 
would not dances And he was not for 
kissing her, either. So she gave him a 
slap and went back to the others. 

Ofttimes after that night I'd be seeing 
the pair of them together, Michael and 


Monica, and they having the merry fun 
wherever they'd be. 

But now and then when I'd be after 
dropping in on Dele, there he'd be 
sitting in the door, and he reading out 
of a book to Noreen’s Ellen. And she 
listening, while she’d be stitching a shift 
for one of the young ones, or doing a 
bit of darning. And when she'd be 
looking up, her eyes would put you in 
mind of the sweet blue mist you'd be 
seeing on the Connemara mountains, 
and you looking at them across the bay. 

And then there'd be other times when 
I'd be seeing Michael, and he all alone 
by himself, lying up on the rocks in the 
sun, or sitting gazing out to sea. For we 
were after having fine days then, with 
a great clearness in them. 

But I wondering at him, never going 
fishing with the men, or giving a hand 
at unloading the turf from the hookers, 


“And he running toward the pier with 
her. And she screaming, and we watch- 
ing and laughing at the pair of them” 














the way they were always at him to join 
them. I bearing in mind the rare fisher- 
man he had always been before he went 
over to America. 

And yet, I was bearing in mind, also, 
how he'd been after hating it, the fishing 
and all that was in it, in those days. 
Hadn't he said to me, and he standing 
there in my own door, “Bid, it’s no use, 
it's no use at all. I've got to be going, 
the way I'm sick of the place. It’s more 
than enough to take the heart out of a 
man”? 

\nd I saying nothing, but looking at 
him with sorrow. And he pacing up and 
down the room, still talking. “Always 
wondering would this be the night you'd 
be after being drowned at sea, or your 
nets breaking on you and you losing 
your whole night's catch.” 

“There’s very few getting drowned,” 
I told him. “Unless they have the drink 
in them. And there’s the livestock and 
the gardens—and one thing and an- 
other.” 

“Ah, if you could even be having a 
decent crop, I'd not be minding so 
much. But how can anything flourish on 
this desolate, dreary, old gray rock, Bid? 
It can’t, and there’s an end to it; 
woman dear.” 

And he was gone within the fortnight. 
\nd I thinking sadly, if his mother 
hadn't been dying on him, the way they 
used to have great joking one with the 
other, he’d have been after staying and 
being happy. Ah, the lad didn’t know 
what he was wanting after Kate went, 
and he broken-hearted. 

But now he was more than taking care 
of the crops and the animals and Con 
was after being the contented one. 
“Bedad,” he would say, “I’ve nothing 


at all to be doing from dawn to dusk 
but sit in the door and smoke my dhu- 
deen, the way my cabbages is growing 


and the geese getting fat without me 
lifting my finger to them.” 

“It's high time you were after taking 
your ease, old man, and you pushing 
eighty,” Michael would tell him. 


JN would be giving him a clout, 
¢ he being a young man still, one 
age with Padraic, and Padraic only 
fifty-three come Good Friday. 

“I'm more than a match for yourself 
and your impudence,” Con would say. 
And once he said, “I could be after 
racing you as far as the boat landing and 
back, with my arm tied behind me, and 
beating you without half trying this 
day 2 

“You could,” Michael said. And he 
not laughing. 

And I knowing then, with a sudden 
wind on my heart, how it was with him. 

But | saying nothing. Not to him nor 
to Padraic nor to a single soul. 

So then the night came when Dele’s 
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youngest was taken bad, and they not 
knowing what ailed the child, but send- 
ing for me that I’d see what I could be 
doing for him. 

And it another wild night, with wind 
and blackness, and the feel of a storm 
in the air. And Con’s Michael sitting 
there by the hearth with myself and 
Padraic, and he after telling us tales of 
his life in America. And we laughing 
and not believing the half of it. 

“Ah, American ways are very strange,” 
he told us. ““There’s the way they do be 
after holding the elections. Three broom 
straws they hold out to you—so. And if 
you are after pulling the short straw, you 
can only be chief of police, but if you 
are after pulling the middle one, you 
can be the mayor.” 

“And what if you are after pulling the 
long one?” Padraic asked him. “What 
then?” ; 

“Ah, then,” he pointing his finger at 
Padraic, “you are the lucky one, and 
you can have your pick of being either 
a bartender or animal trainer at the 
circus. That’s American politics for you. 
A queer lot they are over there.” 

“They- are so,” said Patlraic. “And 
you're the liar of the world.” 

And it was then that Noreen’s Ellen 
came racing in to us, and she trembling 





> Nearly all born leaders of men 
are women. 
—ESAR’S COMIC DICTIONARY 





all over, with her face as white as a 
bleached sheet. 

“Ah, Bid,” she cried, “Dele’s needing 
you bad. It’s little John Francis, Bid!” 

“Mother of God, the youngest!” And 
I snatching up my shaw! and running 
off with her, leaving Padraic and Mich- 
ael sitting there helpless like men will 
be at such times. 

But when I was after seeing the poor 
babe there in the cradle, and he burning 
with fever the like of wildfire, I was 
knowing at once there was little I could 
be doing. 

“We'll be needing the doctor,” I said. 
“I'll do what I can, Dele. You're after 
knowing that. But we'll be needing the 
doctor, woman dear. We'll be getting 
hold of one of the men that he'll be 
rowing over to the mainland and bring- 
ing the doctor back.” 

And Noreen’s Ellen was out the door 
while I was speaking the words, and she 
flying over the hill to my house. And I 
thinking to myself it was after Michael 
she was, to ask him to go for the doctof. 


But I myself speaking to Red Hogan 


and Ignatius Leary, and they racing for 
their curagh, and the sea a black pit 


ing. 

Ah, the wind that was in it would 
hurl your breath from you and fling it 
back and choke you. Yet I knowing well 





that if any living souls could get through 
ahead of the storm and not be de- 
stroyed, it was the pair of them. 

Ah, the thunder was like the harsh- 
ness of the world, the hailstones hissing 
on the bracken like cruel lashes, and 
the rain a torrent of bitter tears beating 
against the raging of the wind. 

Just before the storm, Monica Shea 
was after coming in to see what she 
could be doing to help. And it was then 
I bethought myself of Padraic and Mich- 
ael for the first time since I left them 
sitting there by the fire. 

“Would you mind going over and 
telling Padraic I'll be staying the night, 
and maybe making them a cup of tea?” 
I asked her. ““They might be after getting 
hungry and they'd be no use to them- 
selves, the pair of them.” 


ND Monica saying she would not 
mind, she’d be more than glad to 
be doing so for me. 

“You'll not be wanting to come along, 
Ellen?” she said, and she smiling. 

“Tl not then,” said Ellen. “The 
children are needing me.” For she was 
after soothing the other children and 
they wakeful this night. 

And I far too anxious and full of 
grief at the time to be thinking about 
the tone of Ellen’s voice. But it staying 
under my thoughts through the night 
like one more little tormenting pain at 
my dark heart. 

Toward morning the rain was after 
stopping and the wind dying down. 

And just at dawn the beads of sweat 
were after coming out on the child’s 
brow. For the fever broke, and it was 
like some miracle that you'd be watch- 
ing and hardly daring to believe. With 
Dele laughing and crying and thanking 
God over and over, and finally collaps- 
ing on us so that we had to put her to 
bed between us. And she sleeping ex- 
hausted all through the shouting and 
clamor when the men came with the 
doctor. For they were after making it, 
and we all rejoicing. 

The neighbors pouring in then, and 
they telling me that I should be after 
going home and getting my rest, the way 
they would be taking over the care of 
Dele and the baby for the while. 

“God bless you, Bid,” Ellen said to 
me in the door, and she husky with 
sleepiness. “Let you take your ease now.” 
And I staggered off, I walking in my 
sleep almost. 

But when I woke and it afternoon 
already, I was after feeling refreshed for 
myself, and I lay there thinking. Until 
Padraic came over bearing a cup of half- 
cold tea, and it full of leaves and slop- 
ping all over his hand, the dear, thought- 
ful one. 

I bethought myself then, and asking 
him if Monica was alter making him 
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and Michael the tea the night before. 

“Monica?” he said. “I never laid eyes 
on the girl, I falling asleep for myself 
after Michael went.” 

“Oh?” I said. “And when did he go?” 

Padraic saying he couldn’t remember 
the straight of it, but it seemed to him it 
was right after Noreen’s Ellen left. And 
she in a temper with Michael for sothe 
reason or other. 

“I was half asleep then,” he said, “I 
paying them no heed.” 

“You're after being very little help to 
me,” I told him, and he looking at me 
bewildered. 

So I bided quietly then until the 
week had gone by, and the day was on 
us for the young cattle to be shipped to 
the mainland for the fair. And it a 
grand sweet day with the sun a living 
glory in the heavens, shining down on 
the blue sea. With the red cattle strug- 
gling, like always, to keep from being 
put into the hold of the hooker. And I 
going with Padraic and watching the 
start from pier, though not planning to 
make the trip with him this time. 

“I'll be trusting you that you'll not 
waste your money in the Galway bars,” 
I told him. “The way you’re old enough 
now to know better, and your own 
poteen awaiting you at home here.” 

“You'd do well to change your mind 
and be after coming, Bid,” Con said to 
me. “There’s no telling what we'll be 
up to, him and myself.” 

And he laughing and nudging Pad- 
raic. 

“Very little time I'll spend worrying 
over the pair of you,” I told him. 

Michael spoke up then, and he stand- 
ing by my side. “Well, drunk or sober,” 
he said, “a holiday is a rare time for joy, 
so let you both be getting your share of 
it.” For he was after staying behind, too, 
as I had been hoping. 
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If any living souls could get through the storm, it was the pair of them 


“You've been being very busy these 
last few days, Michael,” I said to him, 
and we coming back from the pier after 
the boat had sailed off. “We've seen 
nothing at all of you since the night 
Dele’s baby was taken sick.” 

“It’s true for you. I have been busy 
for myself,’ he said. “Mending fences 
and coops and the like.” 

“We were alter missing you,” I said. 
And we reaching his house then, I went 
inside and sat alongside of him by the 
hearth. 

“You'll not be wanting me there at 
the house any more, Bid,” he said, and 
he pushing the tobacco into his pipe, 
and not looking at me. “You’d have no 
use for a coward, yourself.” 

“Sometimes I’m thinking it’s after 
taking a very brave man to be a cow- 
ard,” I told him. And he giving me a 
look, then. 

“Michael,” I said, leaning forward 
toward him, “are you after remember- 
ing Rory?” 

“Rory?” he said. “Rory McShane? I 
remember him well, poor lad. The sad 
eyes of him, and the long face. ‘Don’t be 
minding me,’ he’d say. And everyone 
hushing their laughter when they'd be 
seeing him coming. Oh, yes, I remember 
Rory.” 


E STOOD to his feet then, and be- 
H gan puffing at his pipe and walk- 
ing about, and he still speaking of Rory. 

““Let you go along and enjoy your- 
selves,’ he’d say. ‘Even if I can’t. For I’ve 
a rendezvous with death—’ ” 

“I don’t seem to bear in mind Rory 
ever saying that,” I spoke up, stopping 
him in his tracks. 

‘No,” he said. “It’s true for you, he 
didn’t. Those words came out of a book. 
But Rory came home to die, Bid.” 

“Like yourself, Michael.” And I bare- 


ly speaking above a whisper, clutching 
my hands together in my lap. 

He stood still as a rock, taking the pipe 
from his mouth slowly, and gazing at 
me, and not answering. Not answering 
for such a space that I was hard put to 
it to be breathing. 

Then he said, “How did you know, 
Bid?” And the quietness in his voice 
would be after tearing at your heart. 

And I wetting my lips. 

“At the first of it, I kept wondering, 
Michael dear. There was the look of 
your eyes and it tormenting me. And 
then it came to me how it was with 
you.” I still having a time with my 
breathing. 

He turning away and walking to the 
door, and standing there looking out at 
the sea. And after a while, he was after 
asking me, with that same dreary quiet- 
ness, was there anyone else knowing but 
myself. 

And I coming over to stand beside 
him there in the door. “There’s no one 
knows, I’m sure of it, Michael. For 
you're not like Rory.” 

“God forbid.” And he trying to laugh. 

“Always with your little joke and 
your laughing.” 

He made me no answer. 

“That night,” I said to him. “Ellen 
was at you to go for the doctor, wasn’t 
she?” 

“She was.” 

“And you saying nothing?’ 

“How could I tell her?” 

“But you could have been after going, 
couldn't you?” I said softly. “Showing 
off like a hero. Only you didn’t.” 

“Bid, you’re thinking I was afraid of 
—dying?” And he looked at me, and I 
shaking my head. 

“I'm thinking no such thing. I’m 
thinking you were afraid that if you 
were after trying to row you'd be only a 
hindrance to the other man. Maybe 
keeling over there in the boat for your- 
self, and the doctor not getting there to 
Dele’s baby. Isn’t that the way it was, 
darling?” 

“Bid, I don’t know how you're after 
knowing—” He sat down again, covering 
his eyes with his hand. 

“Like I said, it takes a brave man at 
times to be a coward.” I moved over 
alongside of him. “I’ve been brooding 
over you this long time,” I told him. 
“Ever since the day you put foot. here 
in Aran.” I laid my hand on his, and he 
not moving, nor looking up. “But you're 
not looking like a dying man to me now, 
Michael Carrigan!” I said. ‘““And I don't 
believe you are, myself.” 

“Woman dear,” he said, and he laugh- 
ing a little, “would you be after setting 
yourself above the learned doctors over 
across the big pond?” 

“I set myself above no one,” I told 
him. “But I’ve seen sickness, and I've 
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seen death. Many’s the time. And I was 
ifter seeing the look in your eye when 
you came, too, and it not there now.” 

He stood then laying hands on my 
shoulders, and I looking up at him. 

“What are you after trying to tell me, 
Bid?” 

“Couldn’t it be that you were maybe 
running yourself around too much over 
there? And then when you were after 
taking your ease and eating the simple 
food and all day out in the sun—” And 
I choking and swallowing. 

“Ah, Bid, don’t, don’t.” 

“And it could be the answer to prayer, 
I said, and I not choking. And 
then, “Ah, Michael, when they come 
back from the mainland, the doctor will 
be with them, the way he’s wanting to 
see is Dele’s baby thriving. And I want 
you to have him take a look at you. Will 
you do that for me, Michael Aroon?” 

“Ah, Bid—” 

‘Say that you will. For me and for 
Kate, your sainted mother, that was my 
best friend. Say that you will, Michael 
Carrigan.” 

“Ah, Bid, darling,” and he taking 
hold of my hand—my fat old hand—and 
he kissing it. 

And I out the door and running along 
the road, weeping like a great fool. 

Ah, well for me it was that Padraic 
Houlihan was staying the night on the 
mainland that night, for I tossed until 
dawn, with no sleep in me at all. 

And I meeting himself in the door the 
next day and he returning, I asked him, 
‘Was the doctor after coming back with 
you?” with no word of greeting first. 

‘He was,” he told me. And he staring 
at me, “What ails you, Bid? Are you 
after being taken sick?” 

“I was just wondering about Dele’s 
little John Francis and the doctor com- 
ing: is all,” I said. And he still staring. 

“You're looking as if you had-no sleep 
since I went, Biddy,” he told me. 

“No more I haven't,” I said. “I wasn’t 
after closing an eye the night.” 7 

“Well, then, I'll not be leaving you 
again in a hurry, woman,” he said, and 
he looking well pleased with himself. 
The poor, sweet innocent, thinking to 
himself that I had been wakeful the 
livelong night pining away ior him. And 
no harm in it to let him think so. 


too,” 


COULD hardly be containing my- 
self with the restlessness that was on 
me, and I fixing the meal for him. 

“Ill be running down to Dele’s, the 
way I'll be seeing how the doctor found 
the little one,” I told him, and we 
through eating. 

“Let you go along. You'll not be rest- 
ing till you find out,” he said. “I'l be 
sitting here smoking my pipe.” 

So I went, and I running. To find the 


babe was cooing there in the cradle, and - 


Dele all smiles. 
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“The -doctor says he’s coming along 
fine, Bid,” she said to me. “But I don’t 
know what's the matter with that one.” 
And she pointing to Ellen outside hang- 
ing the things on the bushes to dry. 
“She does be looking so dour and sad 
the day long, without a word out of 
her.” 

“Ah, pay her no mind,” I said. “The 
way she’ll be getting over it. She's after 
being young and dreamy.” And I going 
from Dele’s as soon as I could be taking 
a decent leave. 

Then I was standing in Con’s door, 
panting, and we looking at each other 
and no words out of either of us. Until, 
with the tears rushing to his eyes, “he 
said, “God be with you, Bid. The lad’s 
going to be well.” 

“Praise God,” I said. ‘Praise God.” 

“And you the only one that noticed 
how it was with him, Biddy girl, and he 
telling no one.” 

So we wept a while together. 

“And where is he now, Con?” I 
asked him, and I wiping my eyes on my 
apron. 

“He walked to the pier with the 
doctor, the way one of the lads was 
giving him a lift, and he on his way to 
Connemara.” 

So I left Con sniveling there and went 
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down to meet Michael. And he swinging 
along singing Kathleen Mavourneen at 
the top of his lungs. 

“Ah, Bid,” he said, “the sun is shining 
on my heart, and I’m starting life again. 
And God bless you, but you're a beauti- 
ful woman.” 

“Now don’t be after starting your 
fine new life with lies,” I told him, 
giving him a poke. “For I'm far from 
being good-looking, let alone being 
beautiful.” ° 


“To me you're beautiful, and wonder- . 


ful,” he said. “The most beautiful—” . 

“Why don’t you be telling all that to 
Noreen’s Ellen?” I asked him, and he 
stopped speaking at once. 

“You're after thinking those things 
about her, aren’t you?” I asked him. 

“Bid,” he said, “the night I first 
laid eyes on her. That night—at your 
house—” 

“I know,” I told him. “It’s very hard 
for you to be having a secret from me, 
Michael Carrigan.” 

“She’s like—I don’t know how to say 


‘it. The way she does be looking up at 


you. And the blue eyes of her. I have to 


be biting back the words that come tear- * 


ing into my mind. And all the time 
wanting to crush her in my arms. But 
I never touched her, Bid. I never laid a 
finger on her.” 








“I’m not doubting it,” I said, “But 
why don’t you be going after her now 
and speaking your mind up? What's to 
hinder you? Let you go take her in 
your arms. What’s delaying you, Michael 
Carrigan?” 

“Biddy, darling,” he said, and his 
voice very sweet and his cyes shining in 
his face, “I’m thinking I'll do a bit of 
practicing on yourself.” And before | 
knew what was in it, he had me about 
the waist and was kissing me, the rogue. 

“Go along with you.” And I laughing. 

So he went. And there was nothing 
more for me to be doing but going home 
and telling Padraic the whole thing, 
And he shaking his head and sighing 
the day long, the way he kept wondering 
aloud what would I be up to next. 


HE following day Padraic and I 
were setting out to greet Cousin 
Matt’s Leo, and he coming from 
America. And we meeting up with 
Michael and Ellen, and they coming 
along the road hand in hand. And she 
not up to his shoulder, but the pair of 
them glowing and beaming. 
“God be with you,” Padraic said to 
them. “The both of. you.” 
“Thank you kindly,” Ellen said, and 
she kissing me. 
“Thank you kindly,” Michael said. 
“Though it’s after striking me all of a 


* sudden that I’m making a great mistake 
- for myself. For this one’s nowhere near 


as big as what I had in mind for a wife. 
Take a look at her, let you. Would you 
be saying she’d be any use to me at 
splitting rails or carrying a good big 
load of peat on her shoulders?” 

“I would not,” said Padraic. “But 
you're near enough to the sea. If she’s 
too small for your needs, fitter you 
throw her back in and try again for a 
bigger one.” 

“That's a good notion.” And he catch- 
ing her up and running toward the pier 
with her. And she screaming, and we 
watching and laughing at the pair of 
them. 

Until Padraic, sobering, said, ‘Be- 
tween us and all harm. Look there, Bid.” 

And I looking, and there coming up 
from the pier was Cousin Matt’s Leo, 
and clinging to his arm, Monica Shea. 

“Leo’s after coming home to be mar- 
rying me,” she told us, “and be taking 
me _ back to America with him. Isn't 
that so, Leo?” And she laughing up at 
him. And he laughing back at her. 

“That one’s a walking terror,” Padraic 
said to me, sighing, as we watched them 
up the hill. 

“She’s no such thing,” I told him. 
“She’s only a girl wanting a husband for 
herself, and -not knowing how to be 
going about getting one.” 

And I thinking to myself, why would- 
n't I be doing something about that one 
of these fine days? 
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Within Prison Walls 


By TOM C. CLARK 


i fact that over half our “ex-cons”’ 


return to prison in five years indicates that there 


is something wrong with 


REAT talk of a “crime wave” is 
coon us again. And there may be 
some foundation for it. Every war has 
brought in its wake an upsurge in law- 
lessness. Today the elements which in 
the past resulted in increased crime rates 
during transition from war to peace are 
once more in evidence. The armed 
forces and war industries have drawn 
people away from their homes and com- 
munities, resulting in the weakening 
and straining of family ties. In many 
instances, war casualties have broken 
these ties altogether. The proportion of 
young citizens who face the task of read- 
justment to civil life after military serv- 
ice is larger this time than ever before. 
Almost eleven million men and women 
are facing this readjustment today com- 
pared to barely a third of that number 
after the last war. The economic dislo- 
cations, the social disorganization, and 
the emotional letdown during this 
period immediately following the end 
of war has had an effect on the morale 
of all of us. Many think that these con- 
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our correctional system 


ditions are giving rise to a period of 
spectacular lawlessness. And who is to 
say that such fears are unfounded? 

But even if we are resourceful enough 
to overcome immediate postwar malad- 
justments, we shall still have on our 
hands the rising tide of ordinary, peace- 
time lawbreaking in America. Our basic, 
long-range concern must be with the 
problem that will continue to challenge 
us after the period of reconversion has 
passed. A few figures illustrate our prob- 
lem. Between 1920 and 1940 the number 
of persons convicted for crime increased 
at a rate several times faster than the 
growth in population. In New York 
State in 1920 only one out of every 
1,500 persons ran afoul of the law and 
was committed to a penal institution. 
By 1940, however, one out of every 740 
persons got into difficulties resulting in 
prison terms. Each year more than half 
a million persons are committed to our 
prisons, jails, and lockups of various 
kinds. 

The onlv solution of our crime prob- 


lem is an attack at its root causes. Such 
a statement has been made time and 
again, but its truth is so fundamental 
it bears constant repetition. Bad eco- 
nomic and social conditions which breed 
crime must be wiped out. We must have 


better housing, better schools, more 
recreational opportunities, and, above 
all, a strengthening of the sense of moral 
responsibility in the home and in the 
community. Only through a marshaling 
of the community's forces—the church, 
the school, the socia} and civic organi- 
zations, and the law-enforcement agen- 
cies—can the crime problem be solved. 

Primarily, we must spread the idea 
that law enforcement is not just a mat- 
ter of segregation and punishment of 
the offender. Rather is it a process of 
correction aimed at protecting society 
by restoring the individual offender to 
a normal, law-abiding way of life. The 
prison, the reformatory, the training 
school, each in its own way is but one 
of the agencies in this process of cor- 
rection. And yet, an institution like the 
prison is only a temporary station be- 
tween incarceration and freedom; more 
than 95 per cent of the men received in 
them eventually return to the commu- 
nity. The implications of this fact can- 
not be ignored. All efforts must be 
directed toward reclaiming these peo- 
ple for a normal, law-abiding life. 

We know from experience, however, 
that only a small part of what we call 
“rehabilitation” can be accomplished 
within prison walls. The real job of 
reclaiming men must be performed in 
the community under normal condi- 
tions where access to all the opportuni- 
ties and facilities and personal elements 
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essential to the process can be had for 
each individual. 

Viewing the prison as one step in 
the correctional process, we can more 
clearly perceive its proper functions and 
responsibilities. As I see it, the prison 
has three basic functions: 

(1) To care securely for inmates dur- 
ing sentence. This implies safe custody 
as well as a program of activities and 
services which will maintain the inmate 
in physical and mental health and pre- 
vent deterioration of his morale and 
standards. 

(2) To study each inmate scientifical- 
ly and decide what kind of a person he 
is and what he needs so that he will not 
be a burden or a threat to society. 

(3) To prepare inmates for release 
by assisting them to make imprisonment 
a constructive experience and by plan- 
ning with them to make realistic plans 
for their future after their release from 
confinement. 

Prison is a catchall for every sort of 
social reject whose criminal activity is 
rooted in physical or mental illness. A 
recent report shows that 20 per cent 
of all men received in federal prisons 
last year were handicapped vocationally 
socially .by physical disabilities, 
ibout 13 per cent by mental illness or 
deficiency. This does not include drug 
iddiction—about 5 per cent, or alcohol- 
ism—about 7 per cent. In such cases re- 
lease preparation is concerned with 
transfer of the inmate at the time of 
discharge to another institution specifi- 
cally designed to care for him, such as 
a mental institution or a_ tuberculosis 
sanitarium, or perhaps with arranging 
for some form of follow-up care in the 
outside community. 

Harsh discipline and high walls are 
becoming less essential as, through in- 
dividualized study, we come to know 
more about the men with whom we 
deal. Today the stripes, the clanking 
chains, the clipped heads, the water 
cure, and the paddle have virtually dis- 
appeared. No longer in a modern prison 
are men subjected to the barren dis- 
cipline of silence, deprivation, and 
degradation. Bastille-like inside cell 
blocks are rapidly giving way to simpler, 
more sensible types of dormitory hous- 
ing, and the school building, the hos- 
pital, the chapel, and the trade training 
shop have been added. It is generally 
conceded that every person in prison 
should have a reasonable program of 
clean living conditions, wholesome food, 
employment, medical care, religion, edu- 
cation, and family welfare. But we now 
know that these basic essentials are not 
enough, There is required for each in- 
mate a special program of adjustment 
adapted to his particular needs. This 
channeling of all available resources 
into an individualized treatment pro- 
gram is accomplished through a system 


and 
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of administration which we call “classi- 
fication.” 

But are we succeeding? With all our 
theories about “individualized  treat- 
ment,” are men better fitted to assume 
their responsibilities as citizens after a 
stay in the modern prison? In all too 
many cases the answer is no. While near- 
ly all prisoners are sooner or later re- 
leased, it is estimated that over half of 
them return within five years. 

Our failure, I believe, is not the fault 
of the theory. We have simply failed to 
put into practice the best that we know. 
Monuments to this failure stand in 
every part of the country. They are the 
oversized penitentiaries and the anti- 
quated jails—leftovers from a bygone 
age, still used only for lack of funds or 
imagination to build sensible ones. But 
even the buildings—bad as they are—do 
not stand in the way of reclamation of 
the prisoner as much as do the men who 
run them. People as a rule do not like 
to think about prisons, do not see in 
their inefficiency the ever-present danger 
to themselves-and their children. As a 
result, prison administration is too often 
left to the: patronage of some political 
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faction and handed over to political 
job-seekers. The public hears about 
these things only occasionally when 
some scandal too sensational to be sup- 
pressed forces the issue into the news- 
papers. But these incidents are not 
isolated—they are symptoms of the basic 
evils inherent.in many jails and. prisons. 

Even though by some miracle we were 
suddenly able to put all our best theo- 
ries about buildings and personnel and 
programs into practice, however, the 
results would still be far from our goal. 
For our, failure is also due to broader 
causes, causes that go beyond the prison 
itself and encompass the whole correc- 
tional process, in which the prison is 
only one station; causes that reach out 
into the free society of which crime is 
the pathology. The treatment of the 
lawbreaker begins in the classroom, in 
the church, and in the homes where the 
first signs of maladjustment are evi- 
denced. Treatment begins on a more 
conscious level with the first contact 
with the law—the first arrest. Experience 
at the hands of the police officer strong- 
ly affects later attitudes toward author- 
ity. This is why we constantly advocate 
better pay and higher standards for the 
“cop on the beat.” He is an important 
part of the process of correction. Equal- 
ly important is the place of detention. 
If the offender can safely be allowed to 
remain at home awaiting his trial, it is 
by all means best. But if he must ‘be 
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locked up in the usual place—the local 
jail—it is by and large the worst place 
to initiate the process of readjustment, 
Remember that out of three thousand 
jails in this country less than five hun. 
dred have been found suitable for the 
housing of federal prisoners. And De. 
partment of Justice standards are not 
unreasonable. 

We have said that rehabilitation for 
many types of cases can best be accom. 
plished in the free community. It fol- 
lows, then, that a great many offenders 
should not be returned to society via 
prison; that they should never have re. 
ceived a prison sentence. Probation un. 
der supervision while the offender re. 
mains essentially free is gaining 
increasing recognition as the most effec. 
tive way of helping many violators in 
their struggle to readjust to society, 

Even if a prison term is deemed ad- 
visable, a suitable period after release 
under supervision of competent parole 
officers is essential to the completion of 
the treatment process. This is the final 
stage. All the rest of the process from 
the arrest through detention, trial sen- 
tencing, and the prison experience 
should be planned toward it. It is pre. 
cisely at this point in the process that 
forces in the community come directly 
into play. No matter how well-equipped 
the prison, no matter, how carefully de- 
signed the release plan, readjustment 
of the released prisoner depends upon 
his reception into the community. Who 
can blame him for returning to his old 
habits. if he is rejected, discriminated 
against, feared, denied employment, by 
the law-abiding elements in the com- 
munity? Of what use was it to teach 
him a trade when there are’ no decent 
jobs for “ex-cons’? To what purpose 
was he given good food, extensive medi- 
cal treatment, if he must go back to the 
sort of living conditions where malnutri- 
tion and sickness are bred? All he de- 
serves is a break—a chance to get back 
on his feet and start a new life. I do 
not mean, of course, that all released 
prisoners will make the grade, even with 
the “breaks.” Many prefer lives of 
crime, have chosen it as their career. 
Many more have constitutional or 
mental defects which preclude any 
chance of successful readjustment. But 
it is up to the rest of us to keep our 
part of the bargain. For the dangers on 
the side of lending a hand and risking 
disappointment are far overshadowed 
by the danger of rejecting help to a 
man who has determined to go straight. 

The correctional process begins with 
the community and ends in the commu- 
nity. The problem of its lawless mem- 
bers can never be separated from the 
problem of the law-abiding member of 
society. For all of ‘us—the law violator 
as well as the conformist—we do indeed 
live in “One World.” 
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UST like a dentist’s office, Montague 

Bell said to himself, flicking the 
ashes into the ashtray beside his arm- 
chair. All that was lacking were the 
year-old magazines and the frightening 
white walls. ‘The walls here were light 
brown—a color that should make one 
relaxed and optimistic. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, went through his 
mind, That was the Maelzel metronome 
keeping time andantino some thirty 
years before. Not in New York, but in 
hot, princely New Orleans. Whenever 
in his youth he'd heard that tick-tock, 
his back had been stiff and sore, and his 
mind had swarmed with his craving to 
leap off the stool and run out through 
the French window into the dusty road, 
where his friends played. But Dr. Mat- 
thius Betz sat straight as a, poplar beside 
him: such a thing was not to be dream- 
ed of. 

“Achtung, Montague,” Dr. Betz would 
say, lifting a wrinkled, white hand. 
“Werden Ste Bitte—1 mean, vill you 
please pull yourself togezer and play 
zis?” 

His fingers gawkily flailing the key- 
board, Montague launched. for an un- 
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Music 


numbered time into Schumann’s Gay 
Laborer. His jaw set, he started out 
playing evenly, his fingers obediently 
curved into little hammers. But before 
he had tinkled through the tenth bar, 
his fingers had straightened out into 
paddles, and he was speeding up at the 
parts he knew. 

“Nein, nein!” the music master said, 
waving his hand to and fro and halting 
the music. “No rhyzm.” He poked a 
yellow nail into the score. “And also 
you don't read right. Zis is Bis—I mean, 
B flat. not B. Again!” 

Taking a quick, impatient breath—by 
which he hoped to make Dr. Betz un- 
derstand he had 
again attacked Schumann's happy hymn. 

At any moment now, he thought with 
excitement, the white hand would wave 
near his face, and he would abandon 


enough—Montague 


The Gay Laborer as soon as his gaiety 
had been sung. No clock was around, 
but an invisible one ticked inside him. 

“Ach, Montague,” Dr. Betz said, shak- 
ing his head. His white whiskers went 
on shaking for a few seconds after. “Vy 
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He could hardly keep his mind on the 
music, and Dr. Matthaus Betz had be- 
come a veritable thorn in the flesh 


can’t you play like your brozer Paul? 
He is a real pianist.” 

Why does mother have tg do that to 
us? Montague thought testily as he 
chimed anew into The Gay Laborer. 
His back hurt him so he could hardly 
keep his mind on the music; and Dr. 
Matthiius Betz—whom he _ ordinarily 
liked—had become for him a veritable 
thorn in the flesh. What was the idea 
of making boys study the piano? Con- 
fused shouts from his friends outside 
reached his ears, making him drunk. 

“Zis is Bis-I mean, B flat, Mon- 
tague,” Dr. Betz cried as his pupil 
played. “B flat, B flat!” From side to 
side he wagged his head, and his whisk- 
ers followed. Montague played on, 
grimly determined to hear the finish. 
Dr. Betz sat until Montague had done 
so, then he wearily waved his hand. 
“Zat is not good at all. You vill never 
play.” He paused. “All right,” he con- 
tinued, his tone suddenly gentle; he half 
turned around and beckoned. 

Paul was always there a few minutes 
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before his brother Montague was al- 
lowed to escape from the piano—which 
he did with affected slowness. Paul 
would stand not far away from them, 
grinning, his hands behind his back. 
Being shorter than his brother, he 
had to raise the stool: he squatted above 
the blue velvet, whirled it, and waited 
for it to climb up against him. Dr. Betz 
had told him he found that silly, but 
Paul played well and Dr. Betz put up 
with it. 
“First, ze scales!” the music master 


said, raising an index. “Montague, eine 
Minute,’ he called, half turning, to 
Montague, who was disappearing on 
soft feet. “I vant you to vatch a minute 


how your brozer plays.” 

After he had played the C scale, the 
G scale, and the D scale, Paul tackled 
The Gay Laborer. Victorious, he set 
upon the Military March, also by Schu- 
mann. A slight grin never left his face. 
According to the Maelzel metronome 
and Dr. Matthaus Betz, his playing was 
good: it was in time, and B flat he 
played B flat. 

Dr. Betz beat out time as Paul played, 
confirming the metronome. He never 
beat out time for Montague. 

“Do you see, Montague?” he said, his 
eyes now on the score, now on Paul's 
hands, which were curved into little 
hammers. “Zat is ze way ta play.” 

As he stood impatiently beside the 
piano in his knee-pants, Montague en- 
vied his brother. Why did he, Mon- 
tague, hate doing the scales and Czerny’s 
exercises, and even the classical pieces 
Dr. Betz made them play? Certainly it 
wasn't because he disliked music. He 
loved it, whereas his brother didn’t. He 
and not Paul always asked to accom- 
pany his mother to concerts. 

But all that was a long, long time 
ago, lost in the mist of childhood. Where 
was Dr. Matthaus Betz now? He had 
died a few,/months after the episode 
Montague was remembering. What had 
become of Paul? Paul was now a public- 
relations man for a tire factory in At- 
lanta. The grin had not left his face. 


KNOCK came on the door. 
| “Yes?” Montague called. 

The door half opened. “In five min- 
utes, Mr. Bell,” a voice said, then the 
door closed again. 

Montague got up, pressed his cigarette 
into the ashtray, and straightened his 
tail coat. Walking over to the washbowl, 
he turned on the water. His heart was 
beating: tonight was an all-Bach pro- 
gram. Even half an hour before time— 
as he had seen from a peephole—Car- 
negie Hall was black with music 
students, idle rich, and music lovers. 

He let his fingers soak in the warm 
water: they had to be nimble for the 
opening moderato of the ‘Partita in B 
flat 
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HEN the.American Baseball Guild 
W registered as an independent labor 
organization and announced its in- 
tention of unionizing players in the 


‘major and minor leagues, one news- 


paper quipped: “Who'll call ‘em out 
on strikes?” 

A few werks later the question was 
answered. Bob Murphy of Boston, 
director of the new union, threatened 
to call the Pittsburgh Pirates’ players 
out on the first labor strike in base- 
ball history, since the management 
refused to recognize the Guild as col- 
lective bargaining agent. Only an 
eleventh-hour compromise let the 
game with the N.Y. Giants go on. 

What does the union want? 

Murphy, a Harvard-educated, 
former National Labor Relations 
Board examiner, has some definite 
ideas on that subject. His chief pro- 
posals are these: 

A minimum wage of $7,500 a year 
for major leaguers, as compared with 


the present average of $4,500 repu- 


tedly paid to rookies. 
__ Fifty per cent of the purchase price 
for the player himself if he is sold. 

Settlement of salary differences and 
other conditions of employment by 
collective bargaining. 

Greater freedom of contract so that 
players cannot be sold or traded 
against their will. 

Security provisions in players’ con- 
tracts that would include insurance, 
bonuses, and other matters. 

Reaction of major league club 
owners to the new union has been 
mixed. President Larry MacPhail of 
the wealthy New York Yankees thinks 
it is a good idea. President Clark 
Griffith of the penurious Washington 
Senators is sure the union will “knock 
baseball flat on its back.” 

The Senators’ owner has reason to 
be annoyed. The Guild, making its 
first bid for nationwide recognition, 
charged him and his club with “un- 
fair labor practices” and asked the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
check up. But Griffith stuck to his 
guns. Labor unions had been tried 
before in the major leagues, he ex- 
plained, but they had not worked 
out. 

On that score, Griffith was right. 
The American Baseball Guild was 
the fourth attempt to unionize play- 
ers. 
Back in 1885, a Philadelphia law- 
yer named John Montgomery Ward, 
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who used to play shortstop for the 
New York Giants between court cases, 
formed the National Brotherhood of 
Baseball Players. 

Connie Mack was one of the 
union’s representatives. The Brother- 
hood folded in about five years after 
having gained some minor conces- 
sions from club owners. 

A decade later it was revived, only , 
to die a second time in the war of 
1901-02 between the National and 
American leagues. 

The third and most successful 
union was the Players’ Fraternity 
established in 1912 by another law- 
yer, David Fultz, a onetime big league 
outfielder. It sprouted from a strike 
of Detroit players who protested Ty 
Cobb’s indefinite suspension for 
punching a heckler, and it numbered 
among its members virtually all ma- 
jor league players as well as many in 
the minors. The Fraternity continued 
until players were drafted for World 
War I, but never was resumed after 
the armistice. 

Murphy is familiar with the dis- 
couraging history of baseball unions, 
and he knows, too, that the Guild 
undertaking is a risk. Thirty-five and 
unmarried, he has refused so far to 
take any money from the union’s 
“substantial membership,” preferring 
instead to foot the bills himself until 
he has demonstrated to his critics 
that the move will succeed. Expecting 
plenty of criticism, he is not sur- 
prised at it, but rather amused. 

When told of Griffith’s statement 
that no further unions should be at- 
tempted because previous efforts had 
failed, Murphy replied dryly: 

“Following that line of reasoning, 
no further efforts should be made by 
his Washington Senators, and they 
should have stopped trying to win the 
American League pennant a long 
time ago.” JoserpH NOLAN 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





Beta 





> Betting is a popular pastime in America. Paul Phelan 
tells of unusual wagers in an article in “The New York Sun.” 
Some excerpts: 


In the United States, according to a Gallup poll, 43,000,000 

of the 80,000,000 adults bet on something at least once a year. 

Election and fight wagers are among the leaders. In 1925 

Robert A. Loar, a Morgantown, Virginia lawyer, walked bare- 

foot 400 miles after losing an election bet and was greeted on 

the steps of Tammany Hall in New York City by Governor 
Al Smith... . 

Most persons at one time or other have offered to eat their 
hats. But a Harvard chemistry professor once lost a bet and 
actually ate his shirt. He dissolved it in acid, neutralized the 
acid, filtered out the shirt, spread it on bread and had a Van 
Heusen three-decker sandwich. 

People go through lots to win a little. A Coast Guardsman 
swam in water at 12 degrees below zero to win two dollars. 

An Ohio man rode 870 miles on a bicycle, won five cents, 
lost twenty-seven pounds. ; 

A Harvard student ate twenty-four goldfish to a classmate’s 
four and pocketed fifty cents. 

A few years ago Fred Waring won a bet that he could lead a 

bull through a china shop on Fifth Avenue without upsetting 
a teacup. Sometimes bets have far-reaching effects. About 
1800 Lord Spencer cut off his coattails and bet it’d be fashion- 
able. Unfortunately he’s not around to collect. . . . 
‘ The bet to end all bets was made by J. D. Rotler and 
R. E. Collins of Louisiana in 1932. They wagered $2.50 that 
the Louisiana State Capitol Building would be standing 500 
years later. The $2.50 is drawing interest in a bank and the 
heirs of the winning bettor will get something like $2,084,- 
495,605.22. Bet you'd like to be an heir! 


The Truth About Brooklyn 


>From an article by Stewart Robertson in the “Family 
Circle” Magazine we select the following items which give the 
lowdown on the real Brooklyn: 


What is this Brooklyn, anyway? As an-integral part of ‘the 
City of New York it comprises the entire area of Kings 
County. On its own, if it were detached, it would be our 
third largest city (estimated population for 1944 is 2,742,000), 
and the second most heavily populated county in the country. 

Brooklyn has always been a poor advertiser, allowing itself 
to be introduced to the public of stage, screen, and radio as 
inhabited by persons of uncouth appearance and weird 
speech. While it has its fair share of these, as well as consider- 
able crime, it also has more than 200 celebrities listed in 
Who’s Who and its right to the title, “City of Churches,” is 
sound and true. There are more than 900. 

There’s nothing much the matter with Brooklyn, as some 
people would have you believe. Its sons and daughters are 
well versed in the arts of work, cooking, love, courtship, mar- 
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riage and the products thereof, and not all the feeble jests of 
fading comedians can dent its solidarity. 

There are days when the aroma of coffee hovers cloyingly 
in Brooklyn, and this is not surprising, as more coffee is 
roasted there than anywhere else iz the world, with the ex- 
ception of Santos, Brazil... . 

Brooklyn has a baseball team called the Dodgers. This has 
been cut down from Trolley Dodgers, a derisive term once 
applied to all Brooklynites by wise-guy New Yorkers who 
accused them of running helter-skelter before the terror of 
the first streetcars. The Dodgers are champions occasionally 
and rough-housers perpetually. So are Brooklyn’s fans, who 
do not gladly suffer defeat for the home team. They protest, 
both with smoky adjectives and pop bottles, and when their 
febrile honor demands, they will hurl themselves from the 
stands to grapple with the umpires. A Saturday afternoon 
double-header with the despised New York Giants provides as 
uproarious entertainment as you'll find anywhere. .. . 

Plenty of Brooklynites work at home, as more than 700 
articles are made in the borough and there are some 29,000 
stores, not to mention 187 piers able to berth 700 ships at one 
time. Brooklyn is seaport, industrial center, and home makers’ 
haven all in one; its Hotel St. George is the second largest 
hostelry in the world, and its 218 motion picture theaters 
cater to audiences that can be depended on to razz any Holly- 
wood conception of a Brooklynite. 


They Shine in the Dark 


P Certain insects and animals shed a mysterious cold light 
that proves convenient at times both for themselves and for 
man. From an article in “Saturday Evening Post” by Tvan 
T. Sanderson: 


The pyrophorids and the fireflies are not the only insects 
endowed with lights. There are also the glowworms, which 
burn with a steady light, and several obscure forms, among 
them perhaps the most astonishing terrestrial, animal night 
light of all—the famous “stop-and-go bug” of Brazil. This is a 
female beetle which retains her larval form and looks like 
a giant white grub. She bears a row of bright green lights 
along either side of her body, but on her head is a brilliant 
red light. All these lights can be turned on or off either 
separately or all together, or they can be variously left on for 
a long time. 

Apart from insects, luminous land animals are a compara- 
tive rarity. There are, however, earthworms that give light. 
Not only do they glow from stem to stern but they are filled 
with luminous fluid that exudes from their pores to mingle 
with the slime that covers their bodies. This readily rubs off. 
They are also able to-spit cold liquid fire. 

Another type of luminous land animal was brought to our 
attention in a rather dramatic manner. We had succeeded in 
losing ourselves on the top of a range of grass-covered moun- 
tains in one of the darker parts of West Africa. Night de- 
scended upon us, but the friendly local inhabitants very 
considerately came out to collect us. To get home—which was 
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at that time a nouse in a small village of mud huts—we had to 
pass through a belt of dense mountain forest where the 
darkness was even worse confounded. In fact, we could not see 
at all, so one of our guides called a halt and grubbed about in 
the bushes. Presently he came back with a handful of twisting 
golden flame, pieces of which he separated, broke in two and 
entwined in the wirelike, frizzy hair of his companions. We 
then formed in line and set off again, each of us following 
one of these sparkling lights as it bobbed along just before 
our eyes. On getting safely back to our mud hut, we naturally 
grabbed for these little beacons, and you can imagine our 
surprise when we found that they were pieces of long thin 
centipedes. 


The Five-Cent Nickel 


> Tue AMERICAN NICKEL recently celebrated: its eightieth 
birthday, and received a writeup in “The Billboard,” from 
which these excerpts are taken: 


The nickel made big news shortly after Pearl Harbor when 
stripped of its nickel content to provide 435 tons of that 
material for war production. As part of the all-out for victory 
campaigns, it was first announced that the mint would pro- 
duce an ersatz nickel, half silver and half copper. 

Importance of coin-operated equipment was forcefully 
illustrated, however, when officials took into account the 
fact that the silver-copper nickel would not work in coin 
machines, telephones, or subways, having been demagnetized. 
Manganese was added while silver content was reduced in 
order to restore the magnetic qualities both of the coin itself 
and the coin machine industry which became acknowledged 
as part of the whole scheme of Américan life. . . . 

Simultaneous with announcement of nickel restoration 
comes the report that United States Mints and Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving are working at high speed to keep 
the public supplied with coins. Indication of the size of 
America’s need for the 5-cent piece may be gotten by exam- 
ining Philadelphia's estimated daily use of nickels, which is 
set at 24 tons daily or 5,000,000 in number. There is $295,000,- 
000 worth of nickels in circulation throughout the nation. 

Making its debut as brother of the half-dime, the nickel 
was introduced as a more convenient-sized coin in 1866. By 
act of Congress, the 5-cent nickel was allotted a maximum 
content of 25 per cent nickel with the balance copper. The 
original bore a shield and the words “In God We Trust” on 
one side, and “5 cents” and “United States of America” on 
the other. 

“Liberty-heads” faded out of the picture in 1912, sup- 
planted by the Buffalo nickels in 1913. The nickel later be- 
came known as the “Godless Coin” because for many years 
it did not carry the legend, “In God We Trust,” as most 
coins do. However, in 1938 a new nickel, then the subject 
of much national controversy, was designed by Felix Schlag 
of Chicago. The newly minted nickel took on the phrase, 
“In God We Trust,” as part of its design. 


Pain-Killers 


> A CAPSULE HisTORY of the discovery and growth of anesthe- 
sia is given by Paul D. Green in “American Druggist.” A 
few paragraphs: 


As man continues his never-ending search for the perfect 
pain-killer, there is little doubt that undreamed-of drugs or 
methods will spring up like brilliant sunflowers in a field 
of weeds. 

The floral simile is -not lost, either, in this appraisal of 
anesthetics. Tortured man’s first attempts to induce sleep 
by nature’s assets, were made with roots, bark, herbs, and 
blossoms. Red poppic3s, mandragora, Indian hemp, and 
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opium are but a few of the herbs which early man slept on, 
rubbed on his pain-wracked body, or consumed in liquids 
to soothe his anguish. . . . 

Despite these miraculous weeds, callous men hacked away 
crudely with instruments of torture until the nineteenth 
century, awaiting the discovery of a real anesthetic. In the 
intervening eras, people stricken with appendicitis, mastoidi- 
tis, gout, broken limbs, or any affliction requiring surgery, 
either chose to die in agony without help from the butchers 
who tore out their ravaged parts with hot irons, tweezers, 
and forceps, or they underwent the terrors of the operation 
and, often as not, succumbed. . . . 

In the closing years of the eighteenth century, many scien- 
tists were dabbling in research which they’ hoped would 
produce a sleep-inducing drug. Sir Isaac Newton recognized 
the narcotic properties of “sweet vitriol.” Joseph Priestly, a 
radical English divine, discovered that nitrous oxide induced 
intoxication, laughing spells, and fits of deep sleep. His dis- 
covery set the pellet of circumstances rolling down the hill 
of scientific achievement until it came to a grinding stop in 
the 1840’s with workable anesthetics coming from all sides. 
Frobenius, a German chemist, changed sweet vitriol’s name 
to “ether” in 1792, and Sir Humphry Davy, a noted English 
scientist, appropriately dubbed nitrous oxide “laughing gas” 
and introduced it into medical practice in 1799. 


Family Bird 


> Some vital statistics on a much-talked-about bird are given 
in an article by Ruth Elwonger in “Natural History.” A few 
paragraphs from the article: 


We are used to seeing him race with screaming ambulances 
and police escorts. He is the motif of countless baby showers. 
He is the glamour bird of advertising, and his picture appears 
on billboards, in streetcars, in newspapers and magazines. 
Consequently, almost everyone is familiar with the snowy 
plumage, the bright red bill and legs, and the characteristic 
one-legged stance of the White Stork. 

In spite of this flourishing life in the public eye, few people 
in this country have ever actually seen him. In Europe you 
may see him raising a family on the rooftop, and he winters 
in South Africa. But in the United States, the shy Wood Ibis 
of our southern coast, a distant relative, is the only member 
of the stork family. .. . 

The most unusual thing about the White Stork is the 
degree to which—unwisely it would seem—he has thrown in 
his lot with man. For ages longer than recorded history he 
has built his nest on a roof, in an unused chimney, or on a 
cart wheel placed on a pole for his convenience. Sometimes 
he builds in trees but seldom far from human habitation. 
Many people have held him sacred. By nearly all he has been 
unmolested and petted... . 

The stork’s high qualities as a family bird have endeared 
him to man. From the moment of his arrival in the spring 
until the day his young are ready to leave the nest, the stork 
concerns himself with the repair and upkeep of the nest. His 
love for his home seems to be in direct proportion to its size, 
for he continues to add to it even after it has become enor- 
mous. One nest on a huge wagon wheel in Holland measured 
twelve feet across the top when it was finally blown down 
in a windstorm after fifty-two years of continuous use. 

By the end of August—when flocks of small, migrating 
birds have already begun to dot the telegraph wires—the nest 
is finally deserted for the year. Soon after, the storks from 
all round the area begin to gather in a brown stubble-field. 
These annual reunions, at which each new arrival is greeted 
with much clappering, constitute the celebrated “Councils 
of the Storks.” Here, according to legend, the date and 
hour of departure is set, and those unfit to travel are 
killed. 
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We have offered Russia 
friendship and co-operation. 
If she rejects them we shall 
have to try other means 
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NE year after the end of hostilities 
O we are still striving in vain to find 
the basis of a just and durable peace, 
the kind of* peace for which we fought 
and won World War II. We have had 
no success because the Soviet Union 
does not want such a peace but has in- 
stead worked steadily to multiply and 
intensify and perpetuate world-wide 
confusion and distress so that she and 
her Communist allies in all countries 
can benefit from the resulting political 
and economic chaos. Communism feeds 
on misery and distress, and Moscow is 
determined that we shall have an abun- 
dance of both. 

Fear of Russia today dominates the 
thinking of all national leaders outside 
the Soviet Union and colors, when it 
does not fix, their foreign policies. 
There is no exception, for there is not 
one country in the world that is not 
worried over what the Soviet Union 
may do or is not harassed by the schem- 
ings and threats to its stability devised 
by its domestic Communists. Red im- 
perialism is making fast progress; and 
before we liquidate the last World War 
we are facing the prospect of another. 
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Even neutrals like Sweden and Swit- 
zerland are fearful of Russian policies 
and activities. Their concern comes 
from the fact that they have the only 
industrial plants on Continental Eu- 
rope that have not been looted by the 
Germans or the Russians. All the sur- 
viving booty of Europe has gone to 
Russia, for that taken by the Germans 
has in turn been taken by the Russians. 
Stalin has adopted Hitler’s policy of 
looting his neighbor’s wealth and _ in- 
dustry to build up his own economy. 

The confusion, political, material, 
moral, and spiritual, following World 
War II was inevitable and bad enough 
of itself. For this was the most terrible, 
most devastating, and most extensive of 
all wars and made problems that were 
difficult to solve. But this confusion was 
deliberately aggravated by the Soviet 
Union, which also deliberately blocked 
all just solutions of the problems in- 
volved. This has been the Kremlin’s 
foreign policy, for delay served its pur- 
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pose; and it and its Communist allies 
are busy taking advantage of it. 

Russia does not want peace treaties 
now. This would mean that she would 
be forced to withdraw her occupation 
armies from Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Austria, and Germany, where 
Communists are at work in the shadow 
of these armies and under their protec- 
tion. Where they fiave not already done 
so, they are striving mightily to convert 
their terroristic minorities into national 
governments. They need more time to 
crush the opposition of the majority of 
the people. 

Peace treaties would also hamper the 
activities of the Communist agents who 
are the rulers of Poland and Yugoslavia. 
They need more time so they may com- 
plete the liquidation of the middle 
classes and all other opposition, political 
and economic. It takes time to destroy 
the culture of centuries. The same is 
true in degree of the regimes in Czecho- 
slovakia, Albania, and Finland, where a 
return to normal conditions might upset 
the Kremlin program. 

The restoration of Europe and Asia 
to prosperity and tranquillity would also 
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cripple the machinations of the Com- 
munists in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Finland, China, Korea, Iran, Japan, and 
elsewhere. The more Russia can delay 
the peace settlements the more chance 
the Communists have to strengthen 
themselves, if not to get control. 

Communist policies are difficult for 
\mericans to understand because: they 
differ in various countries; in fact, those 
in one country may be the exact con- 
trary of those in another. This does not 
trouble the Communists, for these poli- 
cies are based on expediency, never 
on moral or ethical principles. Thus 
Communist policies in the United States 
differ from those in France, Britain, and 
China. In each country these policies 
ire attuned to local conditions and local 
problems so that the Communists may 
best take advantage of local crises and 
irritations. However, there is one Com- 
munist policy that never changes and is 
the same everywhere. That is the policy 
making trouble and brewing discon- 
ent so the Communists may push their 
own interests. 

Che evidence of the Soviet Union's 
efforts to intensify the world’s distress 
ind block the making of peace is abun- 
lant and has been clear‘and consistent 
since the conference at San Francisco. 

Russia has been unrelenting in pre- 

nting a proper knbwledge of world 
problems. This she has done by making 

mpossible for the press to obtain the 
ruth about conditions in the USSR and 

ill territories she occupies or which 

held by her satellites or puppet na- 
ms, while at the same time she mis- 
presents the policies of her wartime 
llies to all these peoples. She knows 
at the world cannot make peace on 
basis of half-truths and false infor- 
mation, but she does not want the truth 
known. It does not serve her 
purposes. 

She has persisted in taking unilateral 
ction, sometimes in defiance of her 
wartime allies, where she considered 
that her own interests were involved 
and she could do so. Thus she swal- 
lowed bodily proud, independent na- 
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tions like Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia, and seized important territories 
like Eastern Poland, East Prussia, Bessa- 
rabia, Moldavia, Carpatho-Ukraine, Ka- 
relo-Finland, Petsamo in Finland, Tan- 
nu Tuva in Asia, Southern Sakhalin, 
and the Kurile Islands. These areas 
embrace 273,947 square miles and be- 
fore the war had 24,355,500 inhabitants. 
She has refused to allow her wartime 
allies to investigate conditions in these 
areas and in other territories she con- 
trols, while at the same time insisting on 
interfering in all the problems of East- 
ern Europe and East Asia. She has gone 
so far as to insist on heavy reparations 
for herself from broken and impover- 
ished Italy and a mandate for Italian 
African colonies, although she had no 
active part in the defeat of Mussolini. 

Despite the fact that she came late 
into the Pacific War and had a minor 
role in the conquest of Japan, Russia 
has striven without ceasing to compli- 
cate the already confused conditions in 
East Asia. She stripped Manchuria of 
food and industry. She gave arms and 
equipment to the Chinese Communists 
so that they might resist the National 
Government and effectively block peace 
in China and the rehabilitation of her 
400,000,000 people. She has persisted in 
making trouble in Korea and has made 
decent settlements there impossible. She 
had little chance to work in Japan, but 
she used every opportunity there to 
make General MacArthur's trying task 
more difficult. 

Instead of easing the hunger of the 
starving millions of Europe and Asia, as 
other nations have tried to do, she 
helped to worsen their condition. Russia 
took 1,600,000 tons of food out of Man- 
churia and Korea, and, as this is writ- 
ten, has still to return one pound of it. 
She took 1,250,000 tons of food out of 
Eastern Europe while her occupation 
armies have lived off the people, and, as 
this is written, has returned only 160,000 
tons, and that with much Communist 
ballyhoo at home and a‘.road. When the 
United States and Britain appealed to 
Stalin to help the starving millions, the 


reply was that the appeal came “too 
late.” 

As part of their campaign to spread 
confusion, the Communists have been 
striving aggressively to destroy Christian 
faith and morals. While they - have 
spared no creed, they have concentrated 
their attack on the Catholic Church. 
They ridicule and misrepresent and per- 
secute the faithful and exalt the godless, 
Where they have control, they profane 
and wreck churches and all other evi- 
dences of religion; imprison, torture, 
and kill priests and bishops; and deny 
Christians the chance of practicing their 
religion. They also deny religious educa. 
tion to the young and invade the sanc- 
tity of the Christian home. They en- 
courage loose morals, easy divorce, and 
atheistic propaganda, and make cynical 
and selfish expediency the ultimate 
principle of private and public life. 
They realize, of course, that they must 
root God from the hearts of men before 
they can carry out their program. 

Typical of their cynicism is the fact 
that while continuing this campaign 
they took over the Orthodox Church 
within the Soviet Union. This they did 
in line with their revival of Pan-Slavism 
and only after they found a pliant Pa- 
triarch and bishops who would do thei 
bidding and play their game. Typical 
also of their way of doing things and 
making everything serve their purpose 
is the fact that they are sponsoring an 
autonomous Jewish republic within the 
Soviet Union to rival Palestine. They 
expect to claim a seat for it in the As- 
sembly of the United Nations along 
with the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia, 
make it a spokesman for world Judaism, 
and thus further confuse the tragic Jew- 
ish problem. 


HE clearest evidence, however, ol 

the efforts of the Soviet Union to 
aggravate the confusion and sabotage the 
peace has been the tactics of its spokes- 
men in the London and Paris confer- 
ences of the Foreign Ministers and in 
the meetings of the Council ol the 
United Nations. In all these gatherings 
they have deliberately blocked all efforts 
to reach settlements and forced one de- 
lay alter another. This they did by mak- 
ing exorbitant demands for themselves. 
and their satellites and then refusing to 
compromise, by quibbling endlessly over 
terms. and insisting on their interpreta- 
tion of rules of procedure, and by mak- 
ing baseless or distorted accusations 
against their wartime allies, including 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Further, they refused to discuss impor- 
tant affairs involving Russia, ordered 


their representative to walk out of the 


Council of the United Nations, and neg- 
lected or refused to name representa- 
tives to other vital international agen- 
cies, like UNRRA. Witness the contu- 
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sion, the despair, the tragedy, that this 
refusal to make peace has caused in 
stricken Italy. 

The Soviet Union’s foreign policies 
operate best in this moral blackout it is 
forcing on the world, and the very de- 
yviousness of these policies add to the 
confusion. Take for instance the Span- 
ish issue before the Council of the 
United Nations. Here Russia’s maxi- 
‘mum objective was to force war between 
France and Spain, in which event the 
domestic Communists would end up in 
control of both countries. Her mini- 
mum objective was to divert attention 
from painful and critical situations in- 
volving Russia elsewhere. She failed in 
the former, but has had a large measure 
of success in the latter. Neither objec- 
tive was mentioned in the long debates. 
Neither for that matter was the basis of 
the opposition of the Americans and the 
British—they do not want the Commu- 
nists in control of Gibraltar. The Rus- 
sians are already making enough trouble 
at the other end of the Mediterranean. 

Then consider Russia’s tactics in the 
Iranian issue. When it was first brought 
up in London, she made grave counter- 
charges against British policies in 
Greece and Java. When she got nowhere 
with these charges she refused to dis- 
cuss the matter. She required her repre- 
sentative to walk out of the Council ses- 
sions in New York and then questioned 
the validity of its decisions. Her refusal 
to co-operate forced delay after delay 
and left the other delegates confused. 
During this prolonged confusion Rus- 
sia got what she wanted in Iran—an oil 
contract, a Communist regime in Azer- 
baijan, and a compliant government in 
Teheran. She never once disclosed what 
she was after, but she doubtless con- 
siders the afair a major diplomatic tri- 
umph for her, which, indeed, it is. 

What can the democracies, especially 
the United States, do to bring peace and 
security out of the ruins and chaos of 
this troubled world? 

The answer is not easy. 

We’ tried appeasing Russia. This 
started during the war when Russia 
alone was in physical contact with the 
German armies and it was vital for us 
all that she be kept fighting. However, 
we have learned to our regret that you 
cannot appease Stalin any more than 
you could appease Hitler. Dictators are 
all alike; they take all they can get and 
then demand more. 

The United States is pledged to the 
building up of the might and prestige 
of the United Nations and hopes 
through it to enforce peace. Secretary 
of State Byrnes went even further after 
his return in May from the abortive 
Paris Conference when he announced 
that if the Big Powers cannot agree soon 
on peace the United States was de- 
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termined to turn the whole problem 
over to the Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, which is due to meet in New York 
this fall. Russia still insists that peace 
can only be made by unanimous agree- 
ment of the Big Five and that this 
agreement must precede any peace con- 
ference. So far Russia, herself, has made 
this unanimity impossible. 

Some day, somewhere, some nation or 
group of nations must stand up against 
the Soviet Union and say, “You can go 
so far and no further.” Otherwise our 
civilization, based on the freedom of the 
individual and on free enterprise, is 
doomed, for it will be supplanted by 
Communism. 

The United States is the only nation 
today that is in a position to take that 
stand; and we may yet have to take it, 
much as we dislike doing so. Great Bri- 
tain cannot do it; for she bled from all 
arteries during World War II until she 
is now only a shadow of her former self. 
But we could count on the support of 
Britain and her Commonwealth and 
Empire, for their interests coincide with 
ours and they want the same kind of 
world. 

Joint action against Russia by the 
United States and Britain might well 
mean two worlds: a Communist world 
in Eurasia, the vast continent that em- 
braces Europe and Asia and has about 
three-quarters of the population of the 
earth; and a democratic world, embrac- 
ing the Western Hemisphere and the 
British Commonwealth and Empire. 
This is a sad prospect any way you look 
at it, for mankind would know nothing 
but strife and fear, and real world tran- 
quillity and prosperity would never be 
possible. We would not like such a 
world, and Russia probably would not 
either. No sane person would. 

What is more likely is that a strong 
stand by the democracies would cause 
the Moscow leaders to pause and think 
things over, for they, too, have much to 
lose. They will not halt their red im- 
perialism and change their policies, 
however, until they are positive that the 
democracies mean business. Words are 
not enough; they must be convinced 
that we intend to back up our words 


with action. Mere protests are futile. 

We Americans have powerful weap- 
ons if a showdown with Russia becomes 
necessary. We still have a monopoly on 
the atom bomb and other new and ter- 
rible weapons. We have the most pow- 
erful navy the world has ever known. 
Our army is largely demobilized, but it 
is nevertheless potentially, next to Rus- 
sia’s, the world’s strongest. We have tre- 
mendous air power, especially in long- 
range airplanes. We haye most of the 
world’s gold, much of its silver, huge 
bank resources, and almost unlimited 
credit. We have 70 per cent of the 
world’s merchant shipping. We have 60 
per cent of the world’s industrial output 
and the most efficient industrial ma- 
chine ever developed, one recently 
tooled and geared to war. We have an 
agricultural production adequate to feed 
ourselves and export immense surpluses 
to other peoples. We have colossal re- 
sources in vital raw materials like pe- 
troleum, cotton, copper, and iron ore. 

Any one of these assets would be val- 
uable in international affairs, and taken 
together they are overwhelming, for 
modern diplomacy is no better than the 
military power and the industrial might 
behind it. We have not made a habit of 
throwing our weight around, and we are 
reluctant to start doing it now. We 
would much prefer to. sit down with 
Russia and our other wartime allies in 
an atmosphere of calm and deliberation 
to write a just and lasting peace. 

In our dealings with the Soviet Union 
and all other nations we are in the for- 
tunate position that, aside from a few 
bases to protect our shores, we ask noth- 
ing for ourselves. All we seek is a decent 
world in which to live and work; and 
we should not accept less. 

We have offered Russia friendship 
and co-operation. We still do so. If she 
persists in rejecting our friendship, mis- 
representing our aspirations, and im- 
pinging on our interests and those of 
other peace-loving peoples, we shall 
have no choice but to try other tactics. 
We have taken a firmer stand toward 
Russia since the failure of the London 
Conference of the Foreign Ministers; 
obviously it has not been firm enough. 





Footnotes to Fame—XXVI 


>» A Negro walked along Forty-second Street in New York in the 
direction of the hotel. He was carrying a heavy suitcase and a heavier 
valise. Suddenly a hand took hold of the valise and a pleasant voice 
said: “Pretty heavy, brother. Suppose you let me take one. I'm going 


your way.” 


The Negro resisted, but finally allowed the young white man to 
assist him, and for several blocks they walked along, chattingly amiably. 

“And that,” said Booker T. Washington years afterward, “was the 
first time I ever saw Theodore Roosevelt.” 




















Hong Kong, with its almost perfect harbor, is the center of British and American business interests in the Far East 


Hunger and Famine in China 


AS a result of scraping the floors ol 
{\ the granaries of the world, late 
oril and May witnessed some allevia- 
ym of the famine relief problems in 
Europe and in India; but in China the 
ial UNRRA estimates of those who 
starve mounted up and up above 
early spring guess of thirty million 

ne sufferers there. 

Europe, and to a certain extent 
India, the problem of feeding the 
ery is more than half solved when 
relief ships unload their grain car- 

es at the docks. But in China, when 
od reaches the seaports, the relief 
rkers still face the most difficult of 
ir problems. From late April onward 
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By HALLETT ABEND 


what China has needed most has been 
not more grain and more fats, but rail- 
way ties, steel rails, freight cars, loco- 


‘motives, trucks, and gasoline. In the in- 


terior the great need, which is not being 
met in the slightest degree, has been for 
horses, donkeys, mules, and camels—not 
to be eaten by the hungry, but to carry 
food into the inaccessible regions where 
the need is greatest. 

Even after deducting that portion of 
northern China occupied by the Chi- 
nese Communist armies, and the more 
than 350,000 square miles of Manchuri- 
an territory still occupied by Russian 
forces in May, the area of China to 
which the relief workers are trying to 


minister is still very much larger than 
the area of continental United States. 
China’s total railway mileage is only 
fractional compared to the railway mile- 
age in this country, and in spite of scat- 
tered wartime construction in Man- 
churia and in China’s far west, the 
normal total of existing trackage is still 
under fifteen thousand miles. 
Destruction of bridges, roadbeds, and 
trackage by American bombing, by re- 
treating Japanese, and by the Chinese 
Communists as they withdrew north- 
ward have combined to leave the coun- 
try with less than eight thousand miles 
over which regular transportation might 
properly be maintained. Even in times 
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of peace China was always embarrass- 
ingly short of locomotives and freight 
cars, and the wearing out and destruc- 
tion of rolling stock during the eight 
years of hostilities in that country fur- 
ther reduced the originally inadequate 
total. Then, as the Russian armies began 
their withdrawal northward from South 
Manchuria they stripped the Manchur- 
jan lines of a great portion of their roll- 
ing stock and sent hundreds of loco- 
motives and thousands of freight cars 
northward over the borders into Siberia. 

Chinese statistics prior to the Revolu- 
tion of 1911 are sketchy at best, but it is 
certain that there has not been a single 
year since the Manchu Dynasty was de- 
throned thirty-five years ago that China 
has not suffered a famine of appalling 
proportions in some part of its vast area. 
Even in what -were called “normal 
years” foreign philanthropy has always 


‘had to maintain soup kitchens every 


winter in the great cities like Peiping, 
Tientsin, Hankow, and Shanghai. Win- 
ter after winter it was the expected 
thing to have the police gather up sev- 
eral dozen bodies of famine victims in 
the vacant lots and alleys of those cities 
every day at dawn. In rich and populous 
Shanghai alone over a ten-year period 
the number of corpses collected from 
vacant lots and byways average about 
28,000 a year. 

Throughout modern times the prob- 
lem of China as a whole, where famines 
are concerned, has not generally been a 
shortage of food within the borders of 
the nation. Year after year has wit- 
nessed a repetition of the tragic situ- 
ation in which, while one province is 
enjoying a surplus of grains, vegetables, 
fruit, and poultry, a neighboring prov- 
ince may be experiencing the death of 
hundreds of thousands of people from 
stark hunger. This situation has existed 
because of utterly inadequate trans- 
portation systems. The railways alone 
do not serve the main portions of the 
provinces which they traverse, because 
most of them have no branches nor 
spurlines, and highway construction has 
been so laggard that it is the exception 
for an automobile or a motor’truck to 
be able to go as much as a hundred 
miles in any direction from most of the 
railway centers. 

To an American it is almost impos- 
sible to imagine a situation in which 
there could be food in plenty in one 
county in this country, while thousands 
of Americans a. hundred miles away 
would be suffering from malnutrition or 
dying of hunger. And yet, if over our 
hills and mountains we had no means 
of communication except trails for 
human burden bearers, that same situ- 
ation could arise here. 

In China the area of arable land in 
proportion to the population total is so 
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China’s lack of proper 
transportation systems has re- 
sulted in the rotting of food 
relief cargoes in her harbors 


restricted that the raising of livestock is 
a rarity. The hungry peasantry cannot 
spare any acres on which to raise hay or 
fodder crops for beasts of burden. It is 
this condition of overpopulation which 
has resulted in the fact that many of 


‘the paths into valleys of large popula- 


tion lead over stone steps which neither 
burros nor other beasts of burden can 
pass. Such transportation as exists is 
coolie transport—human beings labor- 
ing along the trails with bamboo poles 
over their shoulders from each end of 
which cargo is suspended. 

Even if most of the trails could be 
traversed by pack animals, the eight 
years of war between China and Japan 
have left China with less than half the 
pack animals she owned before 1937. 
The slaughter of burros and_ horses, 
which were eaten in isolated famine 
areas, has been tremendous, and most 
of the desert camels, which furnished the 
bulk of the transport of the north and 
northwest, have been withdrawn into 
the border regions of the Gobi Desert. 

The first week in May witnessed a 
spectacle of scores of grain ships con- 
upon the China coast from 
many parts of the globe, while at the 
same time the warehouses and docks at 
Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, and other 
great coastal cities were already jammed 
with food cargoes. In many cases the 
shortage of rolling stock and other 
means of transportation had resulted in 
stacking tens of thousands of sacks of 
grain in the open, covered only with 
canvas which could not prevent deteri- 
oration from moisture. In other words, 
China’s lack of proper transportation 
systems has brought, about the rotting 
of food in her harbors—food which 
might have saved the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of people in Europe and 
in India. 


verging 


Japan can be fed. Her islands are 
small, and her transportation systems 
are adequate. Famine in the Philippines 
can be avoided if food cargoes propor- 
tionately equal to those sent to China 
are landed at the Philippine ports. Indo- 
China and Siam are in the happy posi- 
tion of having on hand large exportable 
reserves of rice, and so far there is no 
report of any food shortage in. the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

Eight years of war against the Japa- 
nese, the division of China into hostile 
zones governed by the Kuomintang and 





the Communist Parties, and the vora- 
cious appetities of Chungking, Com- 
munist, and Japanese trampling armies, 
are primarily responsible for the situ- 
ation which exists there today. The 
existing famine further complicates the 
political position in China, because the 
armies in that country for the last 
quarter of a century have been the 
refuge and sustenance of millions of 
hungry and unemployed men. Under 
present conditions neither the Kuomin- 
tang nor the Communist leaders can 
carry out their pledges of large-scale 
disbandment of their military forces, 
because to do so would only further 
complicate famine conditions. 

The surplus of rice stocks in Indo- 
China and Siam will not alleviate 
hunger in interior China. The situation 
there, if interpreted in terms of Amer- 
ican geography, is unimaginable, for it 
is as though Florida had food reserves 
to burn while millions of people in 
New York State and in interior New 
England were dying of hunger. 

Further complicating this grim prob- 
Jem is the fact that the unstable inter- 
national situation is operating to ham- 
string basic activities which could sim- 
plify the problems of relief. 

In the late nineties, roughly half a 
century ago, tension mounted in the 
Far East when Czarist Russia extended 
its power to the ports of Dairen and 
Port Arthur in South Manchuria. At 
that time Britain, in Hong Kong, faced 
Russia and its mew posts of power in 
South Manchuria. Today there is the 
almost incredible repetition of that situ- 
ation. Soviet Russia has returned to pre- 
cisely the same position in Manchuria 
which the Czarist Government enjoyed 
just before the turn of the century, but 
the tension between Russia and Britain 
today is greater than it was fifty years 
ago because of the Russian attempt to 
cut across the Mediterranean and secure 
a trusteeship for Tripoli. 

At the close of the last century, after 
the Boxer Rebellion, Russian armies 
were in occupation of Manchuria, and 
Japan then, as now, had been newly 
ejected from the Port Arthur-Dairen 
area. 

Today it is British Socialist imperial- 
ism which meets modernized Soviet Rus- 
sian imperialism. Half a century ago 
Victorian imperialism was at logger- 
heads with Czarist Russia’s policy of ex- 
pansion and aggression in the Far East. 

Recent reports from China indicate 
that this amazing revival of what was 
considered a bygone competitive strain, 
is already asserting a disastrous influ- 
ence upon conditions in China itself. 
Capital, both foreign and Chinese, is 
already proving sensitive to the new 
stress. Whereas six months ago there 
was discussion in both British and in 
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Chinese governmental circles of Britain’s 
probable early surrender of Hong Kong 
» Chinese sovereignty, this project has 
1ow been indefinitely postponed by 
nutual consent. The Chinese Govern- 
ment wants Britain to remain in Hong 
Kong in the south, so long as Russia re- 
ins in Dairen and in Port Arthur in 
north. The Russian hold upon these 

» ports is to last until midsummer of 
1975, and this factor seems to make in- 
evitable a dangerous power balance in 
the Far East for the next thirty years. 
Just before and shortly after Japan’s 


surrender last year, there was a danger-’ 


ous degree of ill will between London 
and Chungking because of Britain’s an- 
jounced intention of keeping Hong 
Kong. This ill will has vanished, and it 
is noticeable that all propaganda for the 
retrocession of Hong Kong to China has 
ceased in China itself since the implica- 
tions of Russia’s return to South Man- 
churia have become fully understood. 
China had hoped that foreign capital, 
particularly American capital, would 
flow rapidly into the country after the 
end of the war with Japan. The new 
Russo-British tension in the Far East, 
and America’s apparent role as middle- 
man, have made conditions so unstable 
that American capital is already retreat- 
ing southward from Tientsin and Shang- 
hai to Hong Kong. This phenomenon of 
making the British Crown Colony in 


the south the headquarters and center 
of activity for large American business 
ventures in the Far East is motivated 


not only by fear of Russo-British com- 
plications but also by the pessimistic 
conviction of big business, both foreign 
und Chinese, that the bloody struggle 
between the Kuomintang and Com. 
munist Parties in China will be of long 
cduration. 

All during the turbulent years of civil 
war which followed China’s Revolution 
of 1911, big business, both foreign and 
Chines enjoyed _ foreign- controlled 
I refuge in central and in 
China, in the International 
tlement at Shanghai, and in the for- 


havens of 


thern 


SR) 





eign concessions at Hankow, Tientsin 
and other treaty ports. From Shanghai 
eight hundred miles southward there 
was in those days no real center of 
stability for business except in British 
Hong Kong, which prospered for several 
decades because of unsettled conditions 
on the adjacent Chinese mainland. 
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Famine Situation In Passionist 
Mission Area, Northwestern 
Hunan Province, China 


During past years western 
Hunan has suffered several 
famines, caused by local 
drought. According to current 
reports from that area the rice 
crop appears to be normal. The 
situation there, however, is 
most critical because of the 
influx of large numbers of 
famine refugees from eastern 
Hunan and adjoining provinces. 
These starving multitudes 
appeal piteously to our 
Missionaries. If funds 

sufficient for the purchase 

of available rice stocks are 
forthcoming, our Missionaries 
will be able to save many 


lives. 
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Hong Kong was also the preferred place 
of refuge for Chinese politicians, plot- 
ters, and counter revolutionaries who 
worked against the bewildering succes. 
sion of unstable regimes which battled 
for power. With the abolition of foreign 
control of all Chinese cities in the six- 
teen hundred mile stretch between 
Hong Kong and Port Arthur, this his- 
toric role of the British Crown Colony 
will be doubled in importance. 

This retirement of foreign big busi- 
ness in China southward into the dubi- 
ous safety and security of Hong Kong, is 
already having a direct and crippling 
effect upon the attempt to alleviate 
famine conditions in China. Investment 
capital in Chinese hands today is only 
a negligible amount. Six months ago 
American, and to a much smaller extent 
British capital, was sympathetic to pro- 
posals for investments in the extension 
of China’s railways and highways. To- 
day because of the tension between 
Moscow and London, and because of 
the gloomy prospects for an early end 
to civil strife within China itself, it is 
proving impossible to secure an Amer- 
ican dollar or a British pound to invest 
in the modernizing of China’s anti- 
quated transportation system. 

It has now become apparent that if 
China’s starving interior is to be made 
accessible by new railways or highways 
to meet this year’s food shortage, or 
next year’s equally certain famine, the 
money must come from loans from the 
American Government to the Chinese 
Government, rather than from profit- 
seeking investments of American private 
capital. 

The hungry Chinese peasant in 
China’s almost inaccessible interior, who 
sells his daughters into prostitution in 
order to be able to buy food to keep his 
sons alive, will fortunately be spared the 
bitter knowledge that his personal 
tragedy is directly chargeable to the 
frock-coated gentlemen who meet peri- 
odically around velvet covered tables in 
Washington, in London, in Paris, and 
in Moscow. 


In this age of motor power the picturesque, cumbersome junk still carries most of China’s river cargoes. Throughout 
China a large proportion of transportation ,is done by coolies, laboring under loads suspended from bamboo poles 
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T IS seriously doubtful if 
| Tiberius Caesar ever heard 
of the Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. But if the event were 
reported to him, had some 
daring courtier ventured to 
suggest to Tiberius that this 
execution of an unknown Jew 
in a far-flung outpost of his 
sprawling Empire was to be 
the salvation of all that was 
good in that Empire, Tiberius 
would have thought the man 
mad. Nay more, had some 
intrepid seer told the Em- 
peror that the hated Cross, 
despised and reviled by Rome, 
was to be the greatest prop 
and support to sustain the 
foundations of. civilization, 
Caesar would have had the 
man’s head. Yet it would have 
heen simple truth. 

History, as it occurs, is usu- 
ally completely reversed by 
history in retrospect. That is 
to say, time inverts the im- 
portance that men attach to 
events. When, for example, 
Caesar Augustus sent forth a 
decree that the “whole world 
should be enrolled,” each one 
in his own city, he little 
dreamed that centuries after 
he was dead men would re- 
member that enrollment only 
because a Child was born in 
a cattle shed among the hated Jews. 
That would have seemed to Caesar the 
most insignificant event of the whole 
affair. But in the annals of time, it was 
that event alone which guarantees that 
men will always speak the name of 
Augustus—on December 25th, at least. 

The pages of sacred history are filled 
with such examples. An_ inn-keeper, 
swollen and arrogant with pride in his 
miserable establishment, is remembered 
only because he refused shelter to a 
young couple, and sent a young mother- 
to-be to give birth to her Child in a 
stable. Oriental kings, of regal pomp 
and splendor, are remembered in_his- 
tory only because they knelt before the 
cradle of a Baby. Herod’s name is per- 
petuated because he tried to destroy an 
unknown Child in Bethlehem. And so 
too, in the history of the Cross. 

When the soldiers who nailed Christ 
to the Cross returned to their barracks 
that night and washed the blood from 
their hands, they were conscious of hav- 
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The Crossroads of History 


By FIDELIS RICE, C.P. 





ing done just another job. Just one 
more Jewish execution. Just a sordid 
part of the day’s drab routine. They did 
not know that they had changed the 
course of the history of the world. They 
did not know that they had watched the 
world being made over again. The Cross 
for them was merely the end of one 
man’s career. They did not know that it 
was the opening of the mighty portals 
which concealed the “hid battlements 
of eternity.” They had split history in 
two, and they did not know it. 

The Cross of Christ was a. dynamo of 
power which changed the whole history 
of the world. Nay more, it saved the 


Since that first Good 
Friday, the Cross has become 
an emblem and assurance of 


ultimate triumph 


world for history. Had it not 
been for the Cross, civiliza- 
tion would have perished, 
and barbarism would have 
descended like an ugly pall 
over all civilization and all 
culture. 

When Pontius Pilate boast- 
ed from his judgment seat, 
“I have power to condemn 
thee,” he was vaunting the 
might and power of Rome. 
Rome seemed to be at the 
apogee of its power. Vast ter- 
ritories had been conquered, 
and were held in subjection. 
Roman military power was 
held in healthy respect 
throughout the then known 
world, and the clatter of 
marching boots upon the 
rough stones of Roman roads 
could send shivers of fear 
down the spines of subju- 
gated provinces. 

Rome seemed to be at the 
height of its power. But at 
the very moment when Pilate 
boasted of that power, it was 
rotten to the core, and the 
foundations were already 
crumbling. This helpless Gal- 
ilean who stood before the 
Judgment Seat was to save 
the tottering structure and 
build upon it a far greater to 
last until the end of time, by 
the very symbol of His weakness—the 
Cross. That is one of the most fascinat- 
ing paradoxes of all history. Indeed, it 
is the paradox of history. It was the 
Cross which brought history to the cross- 
roads. 

There are those who say that history 
is shaped and controlled by economics, 
or by psychology, or geography, or— 
most stupid of all—by chance. They are 
all, of course, wrong. History is shaped 
by the Cross of Jesus Christ. All history 
is nothing else than the unfolding in 
time of God’s eternal plans and designs, 
together with the story of man’s accept- 
ance or rejection of those plans. And 
the very heart and center of those plans 
is the Cross. All time before the Cross 
was but the rhythmic crescendo of ex- 
pectancy; all time since the Cross has 
been the pageant of fulfillment. The 
Cross is the supreme moment in the 
clock of the universe. It is the hour of 
twelve, when both hands of time—both 
before ‘and after Christ—meet and are 
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united, pointing upward to the skies. 
rhe Cross is the pivotal point of history. 

rhe triumph of the Cross has been 
absolute and complete. But it is a tri- 
umph achieved, not in man’s way, but 
in God’s way. By His Passion and death 
on the Cross Christ conquered the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 

Consider the triumph of the Cross 
over the world. When Christ was cruci- 
fied, the “world” was Rome. It was 
Rome that pronounced the death sen- 
tence. Pilate washed his hands, and that 
was the official end of the matter. But it 
was Rome which fell that day, and it 
was Christ who triumphed. ° 


HE Cross on an Oriental hilltop— 

a symbol of supreme ignominy and 
hatred—was carried at the head of the 
procession of western civilization wher- 
ever it advanced. The Nazarene had 
been crucified. He had failed. And there- 
fore, He would triumph. 

\t first, as the Apostles ventured forth 
from Jerusalem as heralds of the Cross, 
only the poor and ignorant received the 
Gospel. They were not the important 
people. Indeed, they were what Rome 
considered the riffraff. 

These few unimportant, humble folk 
began to grow. Word got round quickly, 
ind more and more came to the little 
assemblies. For the downtrodden, the 
persecuted, the wretchedly poor, the 
preaching of the Cross was the very 
breath of life. How their souls hungered 
for this sublime truth! And how it 
changed the bitterness of their lives! 
This was no revolting crumb of comfort 
of social betterment. Not a crust thrown 
to alleviate their gnawing hunger. It 
was an ointment for their gnawing 
hearts. Their frustration, their hope- 
lessness, their agony of soul—all these 
had a meaning now. Life was worth the 
living. It was even more worth the dy- 
ing. The Cross was conquering them. It 
would not be long before it would 
conquer all Rome as well. But not yet! 
[here were no modern “key to success” 
methods. The Cross means always a 
crucifixion. It conquered by the path of 
SOTTOW. 

The little trickle of converts grew 
into a stream. These neophytes carried 
the wonderful story through all the 
honeycomb structure of Roman life. 
rhe slaves told their fellow slaves. Sol- 
diers who had been won to the Cross 
told their fellow legionaires. Noblemen 
and patricians were gradually affected. 
They, too, embraced the Cross. Even 
the household of Caesar was reached, 
almost without the knowledge of official 
Rome. The Cross was _ penetrating 
Roman life, shoring up the crumbling 
foundations of the Empire. 

Finally, the Empire could ignore the 
Cross no longer. It was conquering 
Caesar, and Caesar fought back. Chris- 
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tian blood was spilled. And wherever it 
purpled the ground, there the Cross 
took root and grew. Christian communi- 
ties were born in the very throes of per- 
secution. So the fight grew more vicious 
and more savage. But all the while the 
Empire of the Cross was growing. 

The final orgies of bestial hate which 
were unleashed against the Cross were 
the mad thrashings of the death struggle 
of the Empire. Rome was drenched with 
Christian blood, and the blood baptized 
the Empire. Finally Constantine yielded. 
Whether his vision of the Cross in the 
sky be truth or legend matters not. 
What does matter is that the Cross had 
finally triumphed. And in the way that 
it always triumphs—by apparent failure. 
The Roman eagles were taken from the 
imperial standards and in their place 
the Cross was set. The Roman Shepherd 
of the Cross, Peter’s successor, Pope Mel- 
chiades, was given a Basilica where the 
drama of the Cross might be endlessly 
re-enacted, and St. John Lateran be- 
came the Mother Church of the Cross. 
It was a long time from Pilate to Con- 
stantine, but Rome never washed that 





> It is no great thing to be humble 
when you are brought low; but to 
be humble when you are praised is 
a great and rare attainment. 

-—ST. BERNARD 





Blood from its hands. It was reborn in 
that Blood. 

The Empire abdicated. Constantine 
built his new city, Constantinople, and, 
for the most part, he left Rome to the 
vice-gerent of the Cross. It was the Shep- 
herd of the Cross who went forth, cross 
in hand, to stem the savage flood that 
threatened to engulf the bastions of 
civilization. Leo went out to meet Attila, 
and Attila turned back. 

There was more to that scene than 
the meeting of two men. For the Cross 
pursued Attila, and once more it tri- 
umphed. Savage hordes of Vandals, 
Goths, and Visigoths were brought into 
subjection to the Crucified. It was an 
agonizing process, it is true. But these 
erstwhile savages—now disciples of the 
Cross—gave to that Cross its fairest flow- 
ering in the splendor and majesty of 
Gothic cathedrals. 

Still the triumph of the Cross went 
on. The slumbering embers of learning 
and culture which the Church had sal- 
vaged from the ruins of Rome were 
fanned into brilliant flames. Monasteries 
were built and schools, shrines of learn- 
ing which peopled even the wilderness 
with scholars and saints. 

Missionaries went forth. Up _ the 
Rhone they sailed, and up the Seine. 
The Rhine and the Danube were navi- 
gated by the Cross. And then across the 
seas. Ireland received the Faith, and 


England. Even far-off Denmark and 
Norway and Iceland knew the Cross, 
How little Pilate dreamed that da 
when he ordered the Cross laid on the 
shoulders of Christ how far across the 
world it would be carried. 

And so our world was built. The cul. 
ture that we of the West have known 
arose, like the rising sun, in the East. It 
was a culture built upon the dignity 
and the sacredness of the human soul, 
because it is a Cross-culture. It is in the 
Cross that our freedom is rooted, be. 
cause it was on the Cross that freedom 
was first won. 

The triumph of the Cross is threat. 
ened today by the age-old enemies of 
the Cross. They use old methods; they 
wage an age-old battlé. For a time it 
may appear that they have conquered. 
But theirs is a short-lived triumph. Like 
Julian the Apostate they may remove 


the Cross from our standards for a time, 


but as they sink down in 2 final death- 
struggle and utter oblivion, they must 
acknowledge that once more the Gali- 
lean has conquered. 

There can be no withstanding the 
Cross. Its advance is inexorable. Rome 
and its Caesars foughi it,’ but they fell 
beneath its power. Attila and his Huns, 
the Goths, Visigoths, and Vandals, with 
their barbaric might from the North— 
all were conquered. Persecution after 
persecution has only planted the Cross 
more deeply and securely. The mockery 
and sneering disbelief of infidels and 
rationalists have only enhanced the tri- 
umph of the Cross, Hitler and Mussolini 
of yesterday opposed the Cross with 
pagan ways of life and by a rejection of 
Cross-values. They are dead, and the 
Cross still triumphs. 

There still remains one other great 
system of thought and one other mighty 
nation which repudiate all that the 
Cross teaches. They may banish the 
Cross for a time, and by their rejection 
of it they may bring great sorrow into 
the hearts of millions. But the ultimate 
victory of the Cross is inevitable. Cen- 
turies hence, when the names of Marx 
and Lenin and Stalin become nebulous 
in forgotten history, the Cross will still 
stand triumphant and invincible. It is 
the Power of God. 


N PAGAN Rome, the words Ite 

ad crucem—“to the cross”—were a 
horrible condemnation to that which 
was worse than death. It was the supreme 
degradation that Rome could inflict. 
But ever since that Friday when the 
Cross was laid on the bleeding shoulders 
of a Man from Galilee whose name was 
Jesus, “To the Cross” has been the high- 
road of eternal glory. It is the emblem 
of ultimate triumph. That afternoon on 
Calvary, history came to the turning of 
the ways. The gibbet of shame became 
the crossroads of history. 
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Children Must Eat 


I PLANNED THIS MONTH to write of gay things, of 
the pleasure and joy that grandchildren can bring. Our eldest 
is almost five and can now color in drawing books so that he 
doesn’t run over the line at all. I know this is very true, for 
he brings me every drawing at least five times to prove it. 
He has the varying emotions of that period when babyhood 
slips into the dawning understanding of childhood. He can 
laugh until he is silly over some totally idiotic thing, yet 
when we went to see The Enchanted Forest and the faithful 
dog who was protecting the baby was shot by the villain, I 
saw tears running down the child’s cheeks, and I had to 
assure him that the dog was only hurt, a prediction which 
fortunately turned out to be true. 

The second little boy is going on three, and he is pink and 
chubby and very busy trotting around putting trains and 
autos in a long line. He is also very busy putting cups and 
dishes in the sink, sometimes to the great detriment of the 
china. But it is the dawning of the instinct to help. 

The third one is about to celebrate his first birthday, and 
he has an enchanting way of telling his troubles in a low, 
sing-song moan, his big brown eyes fixed confidingly on his 
listener, certain his troubles are being understood. 

Our three are healthy and strong. They all ate their 
earliest meals from those wonderful little glass containers of 
vegetables and entrancing desserts. They have their milk and 
their fruit juices and they have their safe backyard to play 
in and a sun porch when the weather turns bad. 

And then I turn from their faces and see in magazine after 
magazine the pinched faces of Europe’s children. And I read 
of the haggling of the great powers over who is to feed them 
and what and when and how much—or how little. The 
calories are carefully worked out. And Mr. Hoover does a 
Nelly Bly trip around the world and comes back to tell us 
what every well-informed UNRRA official has been telling us. 

A Catholic group to which I belong has a luncheon party 
each year at some hotel. This year it was suggested that each 
member send instead the cost of the luncheon, and that the 
money should be used to buy milk for the children of Aus- 
tria. One person’s luncheon cost paid for a pint of milk for 
a child each day for four months. Mr. Hoover's travel money 
would at that rate have bought quite a lot of milk. And he 
comes back to tell us reassuringly that there is no reason 
whatever for rationing—just good-will saving will turn the 
trick. “Oh, yeah?” is not good grammar, but it is my answer. 


The Sensible Way 


LAST WEEK AT NOON there was no bread to be bought 
in our whole town. The stores had no meat left. In other 
words, some had too much and others too little. When people 
see food they buy it, and it is not entirely selfish either. Ra- 
tioning is the simple and sensible way, and recent polls show 
women favor it a hundred per cent. “It is more possible for 
everyone to have a balanced diet under rationing than under 
present under-the-counter conditions. It is difficult to get as 
much variety in meals, but there is always adequate nourish- 
ment,” writes one food expert. 

The women who do the cooking, the buying, the thinking 
evolved from practical doing, are all for it. But Mr. Hoover 
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and some other stalwart men who never stood in line for food 
with tired children tugging at them to go home, think it all 
right. If one hundred per cent of the women say it is not 
right, ought Mr. Hoover to be so far behind? 


“Civilized”? Warfare 


BUT MORE SINISTER, yet less feared by many because 
it is a long-range danger, is the terrible fate that is being 
planned—literally planned—for the children of the world. 
And that is the horrors, the utterly uncivilized things that 
are being promulgated under the name of “biological war- 
fare.” While we are rushing food to the starving and while 
we are still able to give our own children food to make them 
grow up sturdy, able to give them a life where the worst 
thing they have to weep over is the shooting of a dog in a 
movie—our Army and Navy together are planning a new 
sort of war; there are even some civilians in the planning, 
one of them being the head of a great drug company. 

They have developed wonderful “virulent strains of human 
disease.” The article from which I quote in the Herald 
Tribune says that no experiments are attempted on human 
beings, which no doubt is supposed to show how civilized 
the whole thing is—and, of course, that does put it one jump 
ahead of the Nazis. But tests on animals show that this won- 
derful thing can decimate enemy populations as soon as the 
infection starts, and it can easily be dropped by bombs on 
the enemy to start that infection. Or there is another kind 
which one drops somewhere—in:a rice field, say—and one of 
the tablets will kill all the rice in that field. That will teach 
the recalcitrant; that will show them in one easy lesson how 
democracy works. Or you can put another variety in water 
supplies, and it is just fine for bringing on a plague. Much 
easier to put together than an atom bomb, a small suitcase 
can carry enough of this to kill any amount of people or rice. 


Must Children Suffer? 


HOW LONG are women going to endure this sort of thing 
if men haven't sense enough to stop it? Let them read the 
recent article by a German Jesuit who lived through Naga- 
saki. Don’t read it all—just the paragraphs about the girls’ 
school that was entirely wiped out with its occupants, of the 
crying children along the road, some fearfully injured, of 
people imprisoned in debris crying for Lip, of the terrible 
sores that developed weeks later on seemingly uninjured 
people. Read it, but don’t weep. Write to your Congressman 
or to the Army or Navy. For these planners are concocting 
things that will produce worse horrors than those we read 
of in ancient days—of women and children put to the sword 
in conquered cities. The technicians can call this any lovely, 
technical name they like. I call it Operation Murder. 

So you see why I can’t say more about my own grand- 
children and their happiness and health. I look at the terrible 
faces of Europe’s children and the anecdotes die on my 
tongue. And I read of what is being planned in the way of 
death—and not by some nation where the harsh tenets of 
the pagan still hold, but in our land, our Christian land. 
And I think that perhaps other nations, too, are planning a 
suitcase destruction of some other nation—perhaps of ours. 
And I look at our three and wonder if they have a future. 
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JITORS AND .SUPPLIANTS 
By Stephen Bonsal. 301 pages. Pren- 
tice-Hall Inc. $3.50 
[It was fortunate that 
Colonel Bonsal and 
Colonel House met 
by chance in 
Berlin in 1915. Be- 
coming close friends, 
Bonsal who 
House at the 
Peace Confer- Lu a 
Daily he sat S. Bonsal 
with President Wilson and Colonel 
House and wrote, at their request, a 
journal of secret meetings at which no 
stenographic notes were kept. It was 
this authoritative diary from which Un- 
finished Business, which won the Pulit- 


quite 


it was 
1ided 
Paris 


ence. 


zer Prize in History for 1924, was quar- 


ried. It is the same diary that provides 
the material for this book, which deals 
with the little nations at Versailles. 

And they are the same nations who 
ire suitors and suppliants today—Italy, 
Poland, Russian minorities; Czechs, 
Slovaks, Rumanians, Greeks; the Rhine- 
land, Korea, the Middle East. Some day 
1 diary will be published, perhaps, 
which will tell of the backstairs diplo- 
macy that goes on at meetings of the 
Foreign Ministers and the U.N. And it 
will read almost like a plagiarism of 
this diary that tells of other days when 
the weak nations pleaded for existence. 

It is sad reading, this book. For in 
1919 the world was starry-eyed with 
Wilsonian idealism and hopes of lasting 
peace. And yet, a generation has come 
ind many of that generation have gone, 
fallen in a greater, more horrible war. 
\nd still the little nations are suitors 
ind suppliants. 

In conjunction with Unfinished Busi- 
ness, which told of the founding of the 
League and the formulation of the 
this book forms a_ record 
historically invaluable. 

MARIAN DUDLEY ATHERTON 


Covenant, 


SIN AND SCIENCE 

By Dyson Carter. 216 pages. Heck- 

Cattell Publishing Co. $2.50 
The problem of social vices—prostitu- 
contraception, venereal disease 
transmission, abortion, free love, alco- 
holism—is older than the victory girl 
era. Civilization since it began has had 
to cope with it. How successful civiliza- 
tion has been can be conjectured from 
the fact that the U. S. Army of some 
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eight million men early in 1945 was 
issuing fifty million prophylactics a 
month! 

The thesis of this book is that both 
religion and science have had a chance 
to rid society of this evil and have 
failed. Only in one place in the globe 
has social immorality and vice been 
stamped out. That is in Soviet Russia. 
The means used to attain this alleged 
sinless society were to make marriage 
and divorce easy. This did away with 
clandestine vice, made women the 
equals of men and able to marry for 
love. Once women were thus emanci- 
pated and enlightened, and vice had 
disappeared, the marriage and divorce 
laws were tightened. It was all part of 
a shrewd plan, the only valid factor in 
which seems to be the observation that 
organized vice’ is based on economic 
reasons. 

There are many misstatements in this 
book. And though the author seems 
zealously sincere, he gives little evidence 
of adequate philosophical foundations 
for his task. His being a Communist 
doesn’t help matters. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


A FEW BRASS TACKS 
By Louis Bromfield. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Bromfield _pre- 

faces his latest. work 

with an assurance that 
he makes no preten- 
sions to being a spe- 
cialist in economics 
or an expert at solv- 
ing the world’s social 
and _ political prob- 
lems. Then he forgets LL. Bromfield 

about this momentary doubt cast on his 
own infallibility and launches merrily 
into a very self-assured and never-in- 
doubt analysis of what’s wrong with the 

world. To his credit, let it be said im- 

mediately that there are many wise ob- 

servations in his book. However, these 
are gotten off at times with an air of 
profundity and a kind of hauteur which 
might be condoned more readily were 
his observations startlingly new, or 
hard-earned personal discoveries, or 
were they not mixed in with the in- 
congruous and uncongenial company 
of oversimplified theories, inadequate 
concepts, and unvarnished flapdoodle. 

For Mr. Bromfield, modern civiliza- 
tion is “a rotten wheel rolling rapidly 
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downhill.” It is built on a woeful mis. 
understanding of man’s nature. He 
rightly scorns the stupidity which con. 
fuses civilization with the business of 
supplying men with bread and circuses, 
plumbing and frigidaires. Man has psy- 
chological needs, too—an outlet for his 
creative activity, a faith or a cause to 
which he can devote his energies, and, 
adds Mr: Bromfield, “gods in which to 
believe and results which justify, re. 
gardless of illusion, his faith in these 
gods.” Bromfield never touches on 
man’s deepest need as an_ intelligent 
creature with an eternal destiny, name- 
ly, a personal God whom he can know 
and love and who is interested in him 
with the personal solicitude of a Father. 
Hence it is not surprising that the free- 
ly willed activity of both men and na- 
tions is time and again reduced 
implicitly to a fatalistic determinism 
produced solely by economic condi- 
tions. 

Author Bromfield has no hope for 
world renovation by the manipulation 
of money or by what he would call the 
starry-eyed optimism of naive dreamers; 
so Bretton Woods and the U.N. are 
chalked off as unrealistic experiments. 
Although he roundly condemns the in- 
humanity of Communism and the su- 
perficiality of Karl Marx, he admires 
Russia’s present policy of absorbing 
neighboring states, both economically 
and politically. He thinks that the 
United States should follow her example 
in its sphere of influence, and thus these 
two powerful nations would set in mo- 
tion an “evolution by absorption” 
which would proximately terminate in 
two great federated states and then ulti- 
mately become the United States of the 
World. EDWARD R. WOODS 


SILENT IS THE VISTULA . 

By Irena Orska. 275 pages. Long- 

mans, Green & Co. $3.00 
Silent is the Vistula 
tells the story of the 
tragic Warsaw upris- 
ing, a movement urged 
on the Poles by their 
Russian allies who 
then refused them aid, 
even refused to allow 
British and American 
airmen to drop sup- 





plies and ammunition, and, when the 
sick and aged tried to escape by rail, 
bombed the station where they were 
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gathered. The heroic Home Army fought 
on for sixty-three days; then many of 
them were sent to concentration camps; 
others were slaughtered like animals; 
and still others were forced to set fire to 
their own homes and to their beloved 
city. 

The tragedy is muted; there is no at- 
tempt to point up barbarism and out- 
rage, but the mere facts are horrifying. 
The author, who served as an officer in 
the Home Army and as a nurse, stops 
now and then to record an act of kind- 
ness on the part of a German or Russian 
soldier. But no one with imagination 
can read this story without profound 
sorrow for the sins of all the world that 
brought this tragedy to innocent people 
and for his own failure to pray con- 
stantly for the poor tortured men, 
women, and children who have borne 
the brunt of wartime hatreds. 

There is, it seems, no inhuman cruelty 
that men will not practice on their vic- 
tims, but also no limit to the heroic 
stature ordinary men can reach when 
the spirit of a people is threatened with 
destruction. On the last day of this up- 
rising, a little girl of eight marches, with 
head held high, beside her mother into 
the German prison camp, and a German 
officer salutes. The Polish people de- 
serve to be saluted thus. Reading this 
book may help us discharge the duty we 


owe them. N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


THE GOOD FIGHT 

By Manuel Luis Quezon. 335 pages. 

D. Appleton-Century Company. $4.00. 
This month witnesses 
the inauguration of 
complete indepen- 
dence for the Philip- 
pine Republic. No 
name is so closely as- 
sociated with the story 
of Philippine  inde- 
pendence as that of 
Manuel Luis Quezon. 
Before his death, which occurred almost 
two years ago, he dictated his memoirs 
of almost fifty years as a Filipino patriot 
and astute political figure. They were 
years filled with the ups and downs, the 
hopes and fears, the joys and the. dis- 
appointments of his “good fight” for the 
Philippine Republic about to be born. 

This is a story modestly told. So 
modestly that at times deeply moving 
and powerfully dramatic incidents are 
recounted with a .matter-of-factness 
which makes rather dull, uninspira- 
tional reading. But even with no effort 
at dramatization, there are moments in 
this story when the undimned splendor 
of Filipino loyalty and the unfeigned 
magnanimity of a strong man’s devo- 
tion to his ideals speak for themselves 
and lend warmth and color to Quezon’s 
memoirs. Mr. Quezon emerges from 
these pages as a man who followed 
bravely wherever his convictions led 
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him, even when they led him wrongly. 
In his dealings with American presi- 
dents his frankness was unimpeachable, 
and his open-handed diplomacy was 
met with a response in kind. So much 
so that, in the most critical moment of 
his career, when about to leave Jap- 


threatened Manila for a dugout on 
Corregidor, he was able to counsel his 
colleagues thus: “Keep faith in America, 
no matter what happens. She will never 
let you down.” 

Of special interest at this great mo- 
ment in Filipino history are his wartime 
correspondence with President Roose- 
velt and his glowing eulogy of Manuel 
Roxas, first President of the Philippine 


Republic. , ugustine Pp. HENNESSY, C.P. 


EDMUND CAMPION 

By Evelyn Waugh. 239 pages. Little, 

Brown & Company. $2.75 
The reprinting of 
Evelyn Waugh’s prize- 
winning biography, 
Edmund Campion, is 
exceptionally timely. 
Now that the modern 
gestapo like its six- 
teenth century proto- | | 
type is again on its ~~~ 
merciless hunt for vic. Evelyn Waugh 
tims, the book focuses attention on the 
noted English Jesuit scholar tracked 
down and martyred in 158] for preach- 
ing Catholic doctrine through the Eng- 
lish countryside. 

In the preface written expressly for 
the 1946 American edition, Waugh dis- 
claims his intention of writing a defini- 
tive biography. Rather, he aimed to pro- 
duce “a simple, perfectly true story of 
heroism and holiness”; and in a great 
measure he succeeds. Campion moves 
rapidly through the pages of Waugh’s 
slim volume, appearing first as the eager 
young Oxford scholar and convert, then 
the enthusiastic Jesuit setting out from 
Rome to open the Society’s first English 
mission, and finally, the “traitor” to 
Anglicanism, who fought almost single- 
handed against the forces of Luther and 
Calvin, though he knew well enough the 
road led to torture and death on 
Tyburn. 





At times, however, one wishes for the 
now mature Waugh who could pene- 
trate more deeply into Campion’s 
spiritual growth. The Waugh of Brides- 
head would note the subtle changes in 
the vascillating Anglican student, pro- 
tégé of Lord Cecil, as he grows into the 
brilliant young priest challenging the 
Universities with his Ten Reasons, and 
daring to proclaim to Queen Elizabeth’s 
Privy Council in his famous Brag that 
every Jesuit in the world would gladly 
“carry the cross you shall lay upon us, 
and never despair your recovery, while 
we have a man left to enjoy your Ty- 
burn. It is God’s work, and it cannot 
be withstood.” 

















Meet Philip Neri... 


the saint with the smile! 


Philip Neri is the saint who flavored 
spiritual things with a pinch of humor. 
He used jokes and fantastic actions as 
controls for his intense love of God— 
ond—relished mischief, too, for its own 
soke. 
He was not above 
twitching the beards 
of the Swiss Guards 
at the Va‘ican, or 
getting his sir cut 
in the center of the 
nave in his church— 
while Mass was going on! Exalted 
visitors were wont to gasp when 
met by him, his sean worn in- 
side out or large white shoes on 
his feet. When walking along the 
streets, he would sometimes ca 
a bunch of broom in his hand, 
stopping now and then to enjoy 
its delicous scent. 
On one occasion he 
had his beard cut 


on one side only. 


Nor did his disciples 
escape his humor. 
One young man was 
sent out with a placard on his back 
which read "For eating curds and 
whey." Still another was sent to 
have his hair trimmed, not know- 
ing that Philip had given private 
instructions that the whole of his 
head was to be 
shaved! 


All this added to 
the gaiety of the 
city while it devel- 
oped the humility of ~~~ 
the disciples. With laughter Philip 
Neri drew men to God. 


And it is with laughter that you 
will read Theodore Maynard's life 
of him. But mingled with your 
laughter will be a new sense of 
aay for the ingredients 
which go into the making of a 
saint. Vere will emerge with love in 
your heart for this jester among 
saints . . . this cheerful and glad 
spirit whose profound love of God 
never permitted him a single mel- 
ancholy moment. 


MYSTIC IN MOTLEY 
By Theodore Maynard 


$2.50 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
207 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











Gentlemen: Please send me .... cop.... of 
MYSTIC IN MOTLEY. 





Address. 
City 





Zone. _ State 
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VACATION READING 


For Young Readers 





BY CROSS AND 
ANCHOR 


By James K. Jamison 


A new and gripping story-biography of the 
great missionary, Frederic Baraga. 204 pp., 
illustrated, $2.50 


SCOTT AND HIS 
MEN 


By Sara Maynard . 


The epic story of Scott's last polar expe- 
dition, told in graphic detail, 168 pp., 13 
plates, $2.00 


Dept. 4-792 


St. Anthony Guild Press 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 





" ST.FRANGIS HEALTH RESORT 22°", 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 





he Jesuit Fathers ine. You To 
THE NATIONAL SHRINE OF THE : NORTH 
AMERICAN MARTY: RS 


URIESVILL 


founded 1642 


\tar-Stone of American Sacrifice 


The Shrine celebrates this year the three 
hundredth anniversary of the deaths on 
Martyrs Hill of Sts. Isaac Jogues, Rene 
Goupil, and John Lalande. Auriesville is 
also the birthplace of Venerable Kateri 
Tekakwitha, Lily of the Mohawks. 


PILGRIMAGE SEASON—May 2 te Oct. 20, 1946 
Accommodations at the Shrine Inn, 
Sisters Convent, Jegues Manor 
For information write: Rev. Director, Martyrs Hill, 
Auriesville, N. Y. 
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Canceled Stamps 


Readers are asked to save their can- 
celed postage stamps for our Chinese 
Missions. 


Please address packages to: 


Rey. Mission Procurator 


THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 
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As a historical document showing the 
tragic era of the Counter-Reformation, 
the book is invaluable. Particularly im- 
portant are the chapters that reveal the 
little-known purging of Catholics from 
the faculties of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the espionage system set up by Eliza- 
beth and her ministers to uproot 
Catholicism. ELIZABETH M, NUGENT 


A SOLO IN TOM-TOMS 

By Gene Fowler. 390 pages. 

Viking Press $3.00 
The Denver of forty years ago provides 
the backdrop for Gene Fowler’s back- 
ward glance at his childhood and youth. 
He has penned a yarn rich in color, 
characterization, and humorous anec- 
dote. It is an absorbing and arresting 
study, encompassing such varied figures 
as his stern, yet loving, grandmother; 
the father who disappeared into the hills 
shortly before Gene was born; a vague, 
shadowy, sweet-faced mother; and an 
ever-expanding collection of unusual 
folk, some shady, some likeable—all in- 
teresting. 

For thirty years Gene, who was 
christened Eugene Devlan but had taken 
his stepfather’s name, sought for many 
things, among them the man who was 
his father. Their paths finally crossed 
when Fowler was a struggling New York 
reporter and in the years that followed 
they met several times. A fantastic rela- 
tionship, it is only one of the amazing 
features of a story that is at times fasci- 
nating, puzzling, too often superficial, 
and occasionally confusing in its ec 
centricity. 

Fowler is a writer of unquestioned 
ability and unpredictable trends. His 
autobiography exhibits both as it tells 
of his rise from six dollars-a-week 
journalism to lush Hollywood eminence 
as a writer-producer. Thankfully, he 
does precious little of the subconscious 
probing that clutters up so many auto- 
biographical sketches. He has produced 
instead a lively story of a city-bred Huck 
Finn, whose experiences were found in 
the flamboyant turn-of-the-century West 
and later, in the rowdy, rambunctious 
era of rough-and-ready journalism. It 
makes energetic reading, but its general 
lack of moral tone precludes an unre- 
served recommendation. 

JERRY COTTER 


MOTHER OF CARMEL 

By E. Allison Peers. 220 pages. More- 

house-Gorham Company. $2.50 
The tone is controlled, the pace meas- 
ured, and the appraisal conservative in 
this brief but substantial account of the 
life and work of St. Teresa of Avila. 
It is written by an English Protestant 
whose scholarship in Spanish mystics, 
biography of St. John of the Cross, and 
translations of the writings of St. Teresa 
have already been widely acknowledged. 

To all avid Teresans (or is avid re- 
dundant?) the announcement of a new 











publication about this great Counter- 
Reformation saint is important news, 
And readers of the latest treatment of 
her will find Mother of Carmel reward- 
ing, despite its intangible revelation of 
a kind of reluctance (noticeable, too, 
in Spirit of Flame) to give her “equal 
billing” with St. John of the Cross, 
Biographers are entitled to personal 
preferences, of course, but to many fol- 
lowers of these companion-saints the 
question of either’s superiority is moot. 
And, therefore, one experiences at least 
slight irritation at anyone’s assigning 
her a place even one rung below that of 
St. John, particularly since in the field 
of mystical theology she is not less com- 
manding than he. 

St. Teresa has been recently re-pre- 
sented by a number of writers: William 
Thomas Walsh, historical biography; 
V. Sackville-West, psychological criti- 
que; Theodore Maynard, Pillars of the 
Church; and René Fiilép-Miller, The 
Saints that Moved the World, the last 
two—one chapter in each—being vig: 
nettes that are synthetic and derivative 
in origin. This new work by Peers can 
take its place beside the first two (curi- 
ously not referred to by him), and 
Teresans will want to have all three. 

ELIZABETH ANN MURPHY 


A NEGRO’S FAITH IN AMERICA 
By Spencer Logan. 88 pages. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75 

Spencer Logan best 
puts the theme of his 
book in its first sen- 
tence, “I am a Negro 
American—all my life 
I have wanted to be 
an American.” He has 
experienced all the : 
major sufferings facing E 
his race: he was de- Spencer Logan 
nied a complete education because of 
poverty and loss of his savings; he 
worked as a domestic servant; when he 
tried to go into business for himself, 
it was only his persistence and ingenu- 
ity that helped him obtain “permission” 
from white people; finally, he fought 
overseas as a Negro soldier. 

He speaks, then, with authority and 
vividness of economic insecurity and 
the consequent breakdown of family 
life it has brought his Negro brothers. 
The problem is viewed from all sides, 
including the frustration of city life, 
exploitation, and degrading escapism. 

Courageously, the author tells the 
Negro’s point of view on miscegenation 
and takes Negroes to task for their 
color-snobbishness against members of 
their own race. He places his full hope 
for a solution in the practical applica- 
tion of démocratic principles, citing the 
Springfield Plan as an outstanding ex- 
ample. Much of what he says, in par- 
ticular the chapter devoted to the Negro 
soldier, has been said before, but it is 
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doubtful that such deplorable condi- 
tions can be too often held up for im- 
provement. 

That a statement about the Negro in 
the postwar world should come, was to 
be expected, and this book makes that 
statement frankly and briefly. Although 
the reasoning sometimes seems confused 
by modern psuedo-scientific theories, 
the suggestions for bettering race rela- 
tions have value and significance. 

PAULA HALLER 


LITTLE WONDER 

By John Bainbridge. 177 pages. Rey- 

nal & Hitchcock. $2.00 
He calls it a phenom- 
enon, does Mr. Bain- 
bridge, this pocket- 
sized magazine that 
first saw the light 
twenty-four years ago 
last February in 
Greenwich Village. 
And it is. From fifteen epg 
hundred charter sub- J- Bainbridge 
scriptions, the Reader’s Digest has ex- 
panded its clientele to some twelve 
millions. And it is still going strong. 

What is the secret of its astounding, 
nay, prodigious, success? What sort of 
man is this DeWitt Wallace who basks 
in the title of editor? What mysterious 
criterion of selection and rejection is 
responsible for arousing such support 
from Americans and French and Span- 
ish and Scandanavian readers? This 
sometimes penetrating, sometimes amus- 
ing, sometimes sardonic analysis en- 
deavors to reveal the answer. First ap- 
pearing as a series of profiles in the 
New Yorker, the opus in its present 
format has been expanded some five 
thousand words that it may better cor- 
respond to the popular quantitative 
connotation of what constitutes a book. 

In seeking the formula for the Digest’s 
success, Bainbridge points his finger at 
its sales talk of giving the best in cur- 
rent periodical literature and giving it 
in simplified, rarified form. The Digest 
reader is convinced he is covering the 
choicest selectigns of the day. There are 
other elements in the success formula, 
but perhaps the second most important 
one is the Digest spirit of optimism. 
“God's in His heaven, all’s right with 
the world.” And if it’s not all right right 
now, it will be, come Monday. 

A highly readable little book, valu- 
able most of all because it scrutinizes a 
symptom of our age; the particular 
symptom being a magazine that pro- 
poses to give a short cut to culture, 
knowledge, and a superior penetration 
into the problems of the day. 

JANE CARROLL 


MAJOR TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
CHURCH HISTORY 
By Francis X. Curran, S.J. 198 pages. 
The America Press. $2.50 
Father Curran presents a series of essays 
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on the major trends in the history of the 
Protestant churches in the United 
States. Beginning with a chapter on the 
various types of Protestantism and their 
origin in Europe and this country, he 
prepares the way for a better under- 
standing of their development. 

Following this are two excellent chap- 
ters on the colonial missions, Spanish, 
French and British, contrasting the 
widely different effects on the aborigines 
made by the Catholic and Protestant 
settlers. It is a cardinal point of Ameri- 
can history that is mot usually stressed 
by popular historians and it is one of 
major significance. 

The rapid growth of the Protestant 
sects after the revolution and during 
the period of frontier expansion is skill- 
fully sketched, and the causes and 
growth of anti-Catholic bigotry are ade- 
quately treated in succeeding chapters. 
There is a very interesting chapter on 
the work of the churches among the 
Negroes, explaining why greater num- 
bers of Christians among the Negroes 
are members of Protestant sects. 

The chapters on the spread of un- 
belief, the weakening of Protestantism 
as a religious doctrine, and its absorp- 
tion into rationalism and unbelief are 
perhaps the most instructive in the 
book for an understanding of what 
Protestant churches offer their adher- 
ents today. They should be read with 
interest and profit by all who have to 
do any kind of religious work in con- 
tact with Protestants and should be very 
helpful to those instructing converts. 

The chapter on the Catholic Church 
in the twentieth century is at. best but 
a brief presentation of the status of the 
Church but it contains 
deal of food for thought. Father Curran 
a note on religious statistics 


today, a great 
includes 
and an appendix that is a list of the 
Protestant now extant in the 
United States. PETER’/QUINN, C.P. 
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TOMORROW—WITHOUT FEAR 
By Chester Bowles. 88 pages. Simon 
& Schuster. $1.00 


This book, written by 


the Director of) the 
Office of Economic 
Stabilization, is based 
upon wide business 


and governmental ex- 
perience. It sounds a 
clear call for the elim- 
ination of the blatant 
ills of our economic 
system through the proper use of the 
nation’s enormous resources. Mr. Bowles 
presents a strong case for a prosperous 
America, for he believes, as will most of 
his readers, that we possess the necessary 
ingredients for a fuller, more prosper- 
ous life than we have yet known. All 
that is required is the understanding 
and determination of the people; the 
co-operation of business, labor, and 


C. Bowles 


farmers; and co-ordination by demo- 

















RAPA, 


ayers 
an 
0CMS 


by FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


In this book, the first which Cardinal 
Spellman has issued since his investi- 
ture, the author has collected a num- 
ber of his prayers and poems that, at 
the time of their magazine publication 
or public reading, attracted wide- 
spread attention. Only one of them 
has previously appeared in book form. 


Those poems and prayers dealing 
with the War, and the righteous Peace 
which all men hope may follow, re- 
veal the inspiration of Cardinal Spell- 
man’s experiences during his visits to 
soldiers on the fighting fronts in Eu- 
rope and in the Pacific as Military 
Vicar to the Armed Forces: $1.00 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York — 





oa Savage 


LECTURE 
SERVICE 


ib 


The Alma Savage Lecture Serv- 
ice finds Catholic forums for Cath- 
olic lecturers, and Catholic lec- 
urers for forums—also for schools, 
meetings, and programs that re- 
quire a good Catholic speaker. 
Miss Savage also sponsors other 
speakers, though not Catholic, 
who hove something to say of 
particular interest to Catholic 
groups. 





For twelve years Miss Savage 
was Sales Manager for Sheed & 
Ward. She is author of Smoozie, 
Dogsled Apostles, Eben the Crane, 
and Holiday in Alaska. 


Address all inquiries to 


The Alma Savage Lect: - Service 


63A Fifth Avenue New York City 
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tern CHINESE 
+ SPANISH. 


Read, write, and speak Chinese (Mandarin) or 
Spanish by correspondence. Wr'te today to: 
KING'S INSTITUTE 
P. O. Box 1055 Dallas, Texas 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 
All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash 
mailed promptly. Write for free shipping container. 


LOWE'S, Dept. LG 


Holland Bldg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS FOR 


THE FUTURE? 


Have you considered enlisting in the army of 
Christ? Veteran Leo Browing, author of the 
booklet, “From Khaki to Cassock” tells how 
his military experiences led him to study for 
the priesthood. 


You may have a free copy of this booklet by 
writing to 


PASSIONIST PREPARATORY SEMINARY 
7101 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis 20, Mo. 
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READY! The Greatest Book Bargain ever made available 
to Catholic booklovers 
$7 50 THE BASIC WRITINGS OF $7 56 

= ST. THOMAS AQUINAS a 

EDITED BY ANTON C. PEGIS 

The Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas from the Summa Theologica and 
Summa contra Gentiles. Edited by Anton C. Pegis, Professor of Philosophy at 
Fordham University, it is being published in two volumes of over 2600 pages, 
in a revised translation, with Introduction, Notes and Index. 

Formerly available only in a 28-volume edition costing over $80 

THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, WESTMINSTER, MD. 
Kindly enter my order for............ Ciel Uebidid « ooeeee... Sets of The Basic 
Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas at $7.50 the set. 
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YOUR 
LOCA 


THE INFLUENCE OF CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
MUST REACH BEYOND CATHOLICS. 


ONE WAY OF DOING IT IS TO HAVE 
THE SIGN IN THE MAGAZINE RACK 
OF YOUR LOCAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


ENTER A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE SIGN For YouR LOCAL LIBRARY 
NOW. THAT’S CATHOLIC ACTION. 


ONE YEAR .. . $2.00 


UNION CITY, N. J. 
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cratic, intelligent, and fair government, 

One of the best sections of this book 
is devoted to the state’s role in a free 
economy. This is viewed as including 
the following: first, sustaining the mar. 
ket; second, striving to reach maximum 
free competition; third, raising mini. 
mum wages; fourth, extending social 
security; fifth, bringing taxes up to date; 
sixth, planning to build homes; seventh, 
fostering foreign trade; eighth, provid. 
ing farmers with a fair share through 
support of their prices, insurance of 
their crops, extension of the national 
social security system to include them, 
and provision of a greater share of Gov. 
ernment building and Government sery- 
ices in rural areas of the country. 

Mr. Bowles is planning for a full- 
employment economy in which there 
will be jobs and opportunities for all. 
This will mean the elimination of un- 
dernourished children, the improve. 
ment of medical care, and the broaden- 
ing of educational opportunities and 
social security. There will be increased 
productive power and with it vastly 
more leisure as well as more goods to 
distribute. There will also be the re- 
moval of tensions and conflicts in our 
land, and the gradual development of a 
spirit of internationalism throughout 
the country. This is what tomorrow 
without fear means to Mr. Bowles—and 
intelligent readers should announce 
their accord with his general scheme for 
bringing it about in the near future. 

MARY E. MURPHY 


THE MAHATMA AND THE 
WORLD 


By Krishnalal Shridharani. 247 pages. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. $3.50 
It makes no difference 
whether you look 
upon Mahatma Gan- 
dhi as a _ pathological 
fakir or as a Hindu 
saint; you may damn 
him as a chronic trou- 
blemaker, or sing his 
praises as a wise and SP ai 
valiant nationalist; K. Shridharani 
but you cannot deny that this tiny, 
wizened old man, who wraps himself in 
a khaddar, grins toothlessly, and dis- 
courses with the zeal of an ancient 
prophet, is undoubtedly a colorful per- 
sonality. With no glamour and a com- 
plefe disregard for conventions, he is 
still a top figure when it comes to 
interest-appeal. Krishnalal Shridharani 
gives us an intimate portrait of the little 
leader, and in his appraisal the Mahat- 
ma is without a doubt a spiritual giant 
among the men of our times. 

Here we find not only Gandhi's ideas 
as a political spokesman for countless 
lovers of Indian independence but also 
his opinions about art and medicine, 
and the strange vagaries of his Oriental 
mind on such matters as food, sex, and 
marriage. Sometimes there is an admir- 
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able yet pathetic heroism about his un- 
yielding adherence to convictions which 
are patently false. Mr. Shridharani’s 
study will at least make the origin and 
growth of those convictions more intel- 
ligible to western minds. 

Author of My India, My America 
and Warning to the West, Shridharani 
will soon complete a twelve-year stay in 
America. He writes with fuscinating 
facility. ROBERT MICHELE 


SPIRIT IN DARKNESS , 

By Fr. Brice, C.P. 356 pages. F. Pustet 

Company. $3.50 
It is gratifying to see that Fr. Brice did 
not limit his work on St. John of the 
Cross to the first book of the Ascent of 
Mt. Carmel. His new volume Spirit in 
Darkness, “A Companion to Book Two 
of the Ascent of Mt. Carmel,” is more 
than twice the size of his first book and 
is a continuation of that same work. 
Both the form and the content of this 
new volume show a marked improve- 
ment. However, the very debatable as- 
sumption, that this work of St. John 
of the Cross is meant for every beginner 
in spiritual life, is carried over from 
Journey in the Night into Spirit in 
Darkness. 

The second book of the Ascent of Mt. 
Carmel contains many of the basic ele- 
ments of mystical theology. It treats of 
the active night of the spirit or the 
proximate means of ascending to union 
with God through the night of faith. 
This night is comparable to midnight 
which is total darkness. Inverting some- 
what the order of the Ascent, Fr. Brice 
treats first of divine union and subse- 
quently of the role of faith in contem- 
plation, the transition from meditation 
to contemplation, supernatural knowl- 
edge, visions, revelations, locutions, 
spiritual feelings. Several charts and a 
number of appendices are added to the 
thirty-five chapters of his book. 

It seems to us that Fr. Brice is a great 
optimist and somewhat of a poet. In 
this spirit he faces the many difficulties 
of the Dark Night. He looks at human 
life from the exalted position of specu- 
lative theology exclusively. Whether the 
facts of the spiritual life are in agree- 
ment with his theory or in disagreement 
is a matter of little or no concern to 
him. This attitude is common to all 
writers belonging to the same school of 
thought, the speculative school, which, 
in our estimation, lacks a very necessary 
scientific element, that of observation. 

Mysticism has been styled the poetry 
of religion. Poetry is its form of ex- 
pression. Should one express it in charts 
and diagrams, he would sacrifice the 
mysterious elusiveness which is one of 
the great charms of that subject. The 
darkness of St. John’s Night cannot be 
turned into light without defeating 
one’s own purpose. The Dark Night 
will always remain mysteriously dark 
and solemnly silent, and it will con- 
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A Passionist Vocation for Girls! 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling 
You to serve Him. The Passion- 
ist Sisters. are a Congregation 
of traingd Social Workers and 
Educefors, affiliated with the 
Passionist Fathers. The Novi- 
tiate for the United States is 
at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. I. 
For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 








F.. finer flavor, al- 


ways ask for McCormick Spices, 
Flavoring Extracts, Mustards 
Teas or Mayonnaise 
taste the difference 


“You can 


o 
Winner of 4 Army-Navy Awards 


ond 2 Agricultural 


wllk,, 


McCormick & Co., Inc 
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* Baltimore 2, Md 











They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. One who has the right 
intention of dedicating his life 
to the Divine Master by the 
vows of religion, might well 
ask himself whether God is 
offering him this grace. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passionist 
Brother is requested to write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





























Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a poor 
will which does not name Our Lord 
Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Al- 
mighty God. It is fitting that gratitude 
prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which 
are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from 
this world your charity will be making 
possible magnificent achievements for 
His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and 
needy missionaries whom you have 


helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you 
possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, and 
for the support of those laboring in 
fields afar, suggest that this definite 
provision be embodied in your last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, the sum 

($ ) 
Taihecs, “and I further direct that any 
and all taxes that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid out of the 
residue of my estate. 
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|BRONZE 
| TABLETS 


A genuine Bronze 
tablet is a lasting 
and dignified 
tribute to those 
of your students 
who have served 
i] Our country. The 
style illustrated is 
H but one of the 
many distinctive 
and beautiful tablets de- 
signed by our master- 
craftsmen. 
A free full-size drawin 
of the tablet desired will 
be made on request upon 
receipt of your require- 
ments. Send for illustrated 
catalog to Dept. TS. 
“Bronze Tablet Headquarters’ 
United States Bronze 
Sign Co., Inc. 
570 aioe New York 12 





* MEMORIALS 

% DONOR TABLETS 
* HONOR ROLLS 
* TESTIMONIALS 
*& PEW PLATES 




















MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 4 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 

Two years high school. 











IMMACULATA tution for Women. Sisters of 

e -Ol- 

JUNIOR the- Woods. Resident an ey 
udents year trans 

in Arts. Ter- 

COLLEGE — course in iiboral arts. Ter- 


Home 
Washington, D. Cc. | nee may Science, General, 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 te 8. Address: Box 25 











ANAHEIM, 


MARYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


Resident and Day School for GIRLS 
Conducted by Sisters of Providence of 
St.-Mary-of-the-Woods. College prepara- 
tory. University affiliation. 

For Catalog, address The Registrar 








- ARCHMERE— 


Catholic Country Res 
melee > SCHOOL ron’ BOYS 
Under Norbertine Canons 
Junior and Senior High School Courses 
Colle reparation Emphasized. = — 
Linsited Enroliment. All ew Gym 
Fully Acered 


VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box 66-M, Claymont, Delaware 
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‘BARRY ‘amt, Torta 


Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic, Abin eo aS 
Degrees in Arts and Science; eacher 
Training, Home Economics, Business. 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 
All sports. 








For Information Address the Dean 
PREPARATORY 


ST. JOSEPHS “"scioot 


Bex B, BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
Conducted by Xaverian Brothers. Seventh 
grade thru High School. State —— 

Individual an small Group 
Emphasized. A . Sports. ‘Moderate Tuition. 
Send for Catalog. 











ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 


Portiand, Maine 


A select boarding school and day school. "=. 

ducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Accredited a by th 

Catholic University of America, the State De 

ment of Education and by the New England Col- 

lege Entrance Board. Beautifully situated three 

miles from the city, in extensive + oad Ele- 
nentary and High School Departments. 


Address Directress 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Liberal Arts, Music, Pre-technician, 

Pre-nursing, General and Medical 

Secretarial Curricula leading to 
Associate in Arts Diploma. 








REGIS COLLEGE sacschosen 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 








For catalog: Address the Registrar 





COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Por the pine education of women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonw 

of Massachusetts to confer pe pe degrees. Seuaa ie 
with the Catholic University of America. 

the University of the State of New York. Rfemberanip 
in the Association of American be oe 

land Association of Colleges 


and ‘Schoo! £. 
Resident and non-resident Secondary. 


SIENA HEIGHTS scncin 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Bachelor, Degrees in Arts. Selon Sisters of St. Soesede. 
achelor pee in ——/. ronemntaey jusic, 
Tollaes Dramatics 


Courses; Two year 
Work. Exceptional Opportuntties in 


Beautiful Buildings istivaiting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE WINONA, 
of SAINT TERESA “ain 
For the Higher Edueation of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher’s License by the _ 

York Board of Regents. Accredited  & 
Association of American Universities. olds 
Membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of Bache.or of Arts. Bachelor of Science, 
and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 

A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 




















Caldwell College for Women 
| Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 




















tinue to enrapture all the mystic souls 
and to intrigue the uninitiated. Take 
darkness out of the night and you will 
never again be looking at the stars! 
PASCAL P. PARENTE 


FACING YOUR SOCIAL 
SITUATION 

By James F. Walsh, S.J., 237 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Company. $2.75 
Social psychology, which the author of 
this book accurately defines as “a study 
of human beings based on an analysis 
of their reactions in various social situa- 
tions,” is a popular and much-discussed 
subject at present. In the background 
of any treatise on social psychology there 
is of necessity, whether consciously held 
or more or less tacitly assumed, certain 
broader general theories on the nature 
and destiny of man. These philosophical 
theories naturally determine the social 
psychologist’s approach to and _ treat- 
ment of his particular subject. When 
an author’s attitude is based on a ma- 
terialistic philosophy, his exposition of 
the problems of social psychology will 
reveal what Father Walsh well desig- 
nates as “the evolutionary theory of 
society which would have us believe 
that man is moved toward social life 
by a physically compelling impulse.” 
Because the thought of so many writers 
and teachers in the field of social psy- 
chology is colored by their adherence 
to determinism, Freudianism, behavior- 
ism, and like materialistic theories, they 
cannot be considered as safe guides in 
the study of man’s reactions to his so- 
cial environment. 

“In view of this fact, Facing Your So- 
cial Situation is a welcome contribution 
to the literature on social psychology. 
It is a work which presents the rational 
and Catholic point of view. Its princi- 
ples on the nature and destiny of man 
are taken from Scholastic metaphysics 
and psychology and revealed religion. 
The result is, as the author states at the 
conclusion of his chapter, “The Human 
Mechanism,” that we have a presenta- 
tion which “rises above sensationalism 
and materialism and holds the concept 
of the human person as a living, in- 
telligent, free, substantial being.” 

Though man is an intelligent and 
free being, he cannot be isolated from 
his social environment. He is constant- 
ly in a variety of social situations which 
exercise an influence on him and his 
conduct. Here we have a field of inves- 
tigation which lies between general 
psychology and sociology and which 
presents the material of the present 
study. Father Walsh treats of the social 
environment of man under a threefold 
aspect: how social situations are created, 
how we react to them, how we can effec- 
tively control them. He then proceeds 
to the study of the standardized forms 
of the social situation which are classi- 
fied as: the family, the school, the 
Church, the workshop, and the state. 





Without expanding his chapters with 
unnecessary details and lengthy case 
histories, Father Walsh succeeds in lead- 
ing the reader.to an insight into the 
necessity of the proper and adequate 
response to social situations for the de. 
velopment of a balanced and integrated 
personality. GABRIEL GORMAN, C.P, 


DEMOCRATIC CAPITALISM 

By David W. Raudenbush. 338 pages, 

John Day Company. $3.50 
This book belongs in . 
the ever popular cate- 77 
gory of works predict- | 
ing the fall of the ' 
present economic sys- 
tem and offering rem- 
edies to head off such 
an eventuality. The 
writer considers his 
work as . sequel to D. Raudenbush 
the much-discussed voluine on The 
Managerial Revolution. He accepts 
many of the negative aspects of this 
former study, feeling that it is a search- 
ing critique of the weaknesses of present- 
day capitalism. Yet he fears the advent 
of managerialism or any form of society 
which interferes with the freedom of the 
individual. In particular, his comments 
upon the danger of Soviet imperialism 
are trenchant and sound. 

On the positive side, the author pro- 
poses a new system called “democratic 
capitalism.” He outlines a_ taxation 
scheme which would force corporations 
to distribute most of their profits to em- 
ployees and customers. This would in- 
crease both labor and consumer interest 
in the capitalist system and remove 
conflicts based on divided interests. 

While the author makes a valiant at- 


. tempt to think his program through, it 


suffers from the weaknesses of all over- 
simplified programs. It could be ques- 
tioned from the aspect of justice, feasi- 
bility of operation, and probability of 
acceptance. Perhaps reformers would be 
wiser to devote their time and energy 
to the much more difficult task of bet- 
tering the present social order. The 
temptation to seek an entirely new start 
is great, but it may be an obstacle rather 
than an aid to improving an imperfect 
world. REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


RUSSIA ON THE WAY 

By Harrison Salisbury, 425 pages. 

The Macmillan Company. $3.50 
Harrison Salisbury, who has served the 
United States in various capacities for 
eighteen of his thirty-eight years, direct- 
ed the Russian bureau of the United 
Press at Moscow for eight months in 
1944. In Russia on the Way, Mr. Salis- 
bury gives non-Russians a picture of 
that country as he observed it during 
his eight months there. His book has 
chapters on Soviet economics, domestic 
and foreign politics, diplomacy, and 
medicine. There are interpretations of 
Stalin’s personality, the place of the 
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NKVD, the relations between the Com- 
munist Party and the army, the position 
of the Orthodox Church, and the Soviet 
attitude toward the Vatican. There are 
bits about Russia’s geography, history, 
and people. 

Mr. Salisbury writes about Russia in 
a warm and friendly way. His picture 
of the country, however, is one which 
makes the reader feel sorry for the Rus- 
sians. In spite of all the good things 
he has to say about the land and its 
people, the general .impression is one 
of impenetrable mystery and gloom. 

What strikes one about this book is 
its neutral, practically amoral, attitude 
toward the repression and aggression of 
the Soviet regime. Mr. Salisbury, for 
example, says: “We have dozens of 
points of dispute with Russia on the 
plane of principle. But we have no 
major disputes with her so far as self- 
interest goes. Whatever Russia does in 
Poland and the Balkans, we are not go- 
ing to quarrel with her very deeply.” 
This statement is shocking, not only 
because it is the starkest isolationism, 
but because it takes international rela- 
tions out of the sphere of morality and 
places them on a basis of expediency. 

In a classic of understatement, Mr. 
Salisbury says: “The Soviet structure 
represents a neat and rather delicate 
balance of the vital forces of the coun- 
try in which the Communist Party holds 
the position of leadership.” He explains 
the setting up of foreign commissariats 
for each of the sixteen Union Repub- 
lics as a desire “to introduce more flexi- 
bility into Russia’s relations with the 
outside world, and to encourage devel- 
opment of local responsibility.” A man 
who will believe that the Soviet regime 
has any desire for more flexibility in its 
foreign relations, or for the exercise of 
local responsibility on the part of its 
constituent republics, will believe any- 
thing. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


SHORT NOTICES 


CHRISTIANITY’S PROBLEM IN THE 
FAR EAST. By Andrew J. Krzesinski. 125 
pages. Fides Publishers. $2.00. Deeply aware 
of the basic conflict between Christianity 
and materialism as they struggle for the 
allegiance of men and nations today, Pro- 
fessor Krzesinski attempts here to investi- 
gate the causes for retarded progress of the 
missions in the Far East. His analysis is 
almost schematic in its brevity, but it 
should be provocative enough to engender 
discussion of mission problems and to pro- 
mote those modifications of mission tech- 
nique called for by the challenge of 
Communism. 


MYSTIC UNDER ARMS. By Eugene 
Boylan, O. Cist. R. 59 pages. The Newman 
Bookshop. $2.00. Even the blood-drenched 
soil of modern battlefields cannot choke 
the mystic flowering of sturdy Christian 
spirits, Michael Carlier, known to his Cis- 
tercian brothers as Brother Maxime, is the 
hero of this true story which came out of 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home ww | pre- 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A . and B. S. 
degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 

















DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Keven 
vuen’ New York 
Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS, Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades, 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college pote angen tReet 
ers of the oe age Schools, 7 











High School, meeting war or ae e- 
mands. Small cannon R.O.T.C. ¢ regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 61st 


year. 50 miles from N. 
venient. Catalog. 


Rev. Brorner BRenp. 
Box §S, Oampale, | i. i.. H..Y. 


C.—railway con- 








THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 1876. 
Students from an to West a Central and So. 


America. Scien’ ’ jusiness courses— 
GRADES 7-12. ——= by States Aesematen 
and Maryland. major sports, band, orchestra. 
Directed study and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Box H, 
Irvingten, Baltimore 29, Md., eer catalog. 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School ——— Affiliated og the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink 
Address Directress 


ST. JOHN'S VILLA 
ACADEMY 


CLEVELAND PLACE, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
RESIDENT and DAY SCHOOL 


Elementary, High School and Commercial 
Phone Gib. 7-4150 


ST. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


Asheville, North Carolina 











Distinctive—Accredited 


JUNIOR COLLEGE—HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Address: The Reverend Mother 


Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home Economics, 
College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Resident and Day 


“IN THE LAND OF THE SKY" 
PPP) =< eee 








Founded 1847 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Tuxedo Park, New York 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
Country school for girls, beautifully located 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics 
including all sports. Send for illustrated catalogue C. Phone Tuxedo 230. 


Chartered by the Regents 


the Ramapo Hills. College 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
berdering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nur: 
Accredited by the Association of American Universi ities 


Address Secretary 


lursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 


One half hour from 
Grand Central. Station 
New York City 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA: 














Mi. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 


Newburgh, New York 


stresses character, health, spiritual, and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics. 


Highly accredited. 





Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 





Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial and Grammar School 
Departments 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., B. 

Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In coo 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, hie 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE ,,36RAnto 


PENNSYLVANIA 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 

Immaculate Heart of Mary 

A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees Fully aceredited 

Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 

Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Die- 

tetics, Secretarial Science. Librarianship, Nursing, So- 

elal Service, Clinical Psychology, Special courses in 

Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 

visor’s course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher's 

licenseby N.Y. Boardof Regents. Address Registrar, BoxS. 

























MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific. Commercial, and General 
Courses—-Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 


De Sales Heights, Visitation Academy 


Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Accredited by the West Virginia State De- 
portment of Education. Boording and Day 
School for GIRLS. College Preparatory. Gen- 
eral and Commercial Courses. Intermediate 
Department. Ideal Location. 


Address the SISTER DIRECTRESS 





FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College. Boarding 
and Day School on Seventy 
Acre Campus. New Fresh- 
man Class in September 
College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 
Fordham Preparatory School 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Business 
School of Law 
School of Education 
School of Adult Education 
At 134 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service 


Write for Catalogue. Specify Department 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


op emmontD Pa. 


Conducted the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A Co ‘ 
under 
= with — to confer 

and Le For resident and non-resident 
students. hy ry eleven miles from Philadelphia 

on the Main Line of the P. R. 
Address Registrar 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 




















MT. GALLITZEN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 


for Boys Baden, Penna. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 














and are willing to work as 





Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, whe do not’ wish to become + but - called to Religious life 


members of 

write to Father John A. Hughes, S.J., 501 we Fordham Road, N: 

N. ¥. Please give age, education, and reason for requesting 

Brothers do mot study or teach. They help in temporal concerns in the colleges 
or on the foreign missions. 


vite 


the Society of Jesus, are invited to 
lew York 58, 


information. Jesuit 


















volunteers are sent. 





U WISH TO BECOME A P 


We welcome to our Society any worthy young man who is sincerely 
willing to leave the world and consecrate himself to God. As a Salvatorian 
Home-Missionary Priest he will devote his life either to giving retreats, 
‘missions, per oe Caer lp a oe be 


the of the As a Missionary of the Foreign 
Stans s teliod cad pest aguettind adie te hem, But but ordinarily only 


Condnsten of the dipuiciininy dhail, tani totes have hal tent a diss 
plete high school or college, OR ARE ADVANCED IN YEARS are wel- if 
come te correspond. Advanced students who are deficient in Latin credits of God! 
“,  veeeive special courses. If you are too poor to pay the full fees we shall shall be 
“2 seck t solve your problem through the aid of special benefactors. 

Such as have had six years of Latin enter the novitiate i di 
No charges! Write to the address below saying you want to become a 
Selvatorian Priest and indicate your age, health, extent of education etc. 





OR A LAY BROTHER? 
No Studies, No Tuition Required 


Join our active and contemplative Society 


you know a trade, place it in the service 

If you are not skilled in a trade, we 
glad to teach you one. Develop what 
in you for God's Cause! Ask for 
tats you want to become a 
Brother and tell us something about yourself, 
age, education, health etc. 














VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR, ST. NAZIANZ, WIS. 











MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the 
nity to study for the Order. Lack oP runds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 

For further information write te 


‘ Ver fer. Father Provineiel. 908.1. 
acr cort Menestery, Perk Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Beltimere-8), Maryland 
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BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 


Fathers ves ing m and Sexe who feei 
themselves called to serve in the religious state 
Boys who finished grammar school 


higher grades may apply to: 
REV. EATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 
jinor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 


| Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition will 


be given consideration, 
— 9 $5 »—- 9 














the first World War. It is an account of a 
man’s success at serving God and loving his 
fellow men even when dislodged from his 
solitude and placed in the midst of war, 


ST. PAUL, APOSTLE AND MARTYR. 
By Igino Giordani. 286 pages. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. Here we have a 
scholarly yet readable account of a story 
which is perennially inspiring—the story of 
how a converted Pharisee, conscious of 
being one of God’s foolish things, set the 
world on fire by preaching Christ and Him 
crucified. In these pages we follow him on 
his three voyages, catch the substance of his 
God-given doctrine, relive with him his 
periods of imprisonment, and witness his 
cruel martyrdom. There is also a chapter 
contrasting Paul and Seneca, and the work 
concludes with an analysis of Paul’s char- 
acter and works. The translation of this 
notable contribution to Pauline literature 
was made by Mother Clelia Maranzana and 
Mother Mary Paula Williamson. 


MOTHERS’ MANUAL. By A. Francis 
Coomes, S. J. 203 pages. The Queen’s Work, 
Inc. 50¢. This prayerbook is inspired by 
the conviction that every Catholic mother 
would like to talk to the perfect Mother 
about all the big events, and many of the 
commonplace ones, in her own career as a 
mother. Suitable prayers addressed to Mary 
are composed to meet every joy and sorrow, 
care and worry likely to occur in a mother’s 
life, from the time she is hoping for her 


| first child until the time when her grown- 


up children are launching their particular 
careers. These are simple prayers, and per- 
haps their best feature is that they will 
help mothers to cultivate a familiarity with 
Mary so that formulated prayers will even- 
tually become unnecessary in the daily chats 
which they hold with her who is the 
Mother of mothers. 


THE BELLS OF ST. MARY'S. By George 
V. Martin. 192 pages. Grosset & Dunlap. 
$1.00. Easy-going Father O'Malley and dy- 
namic Sister Benedict, crotchety Mr. Bogar- 
dus and winsome little Patsy, they have all 
stepped off the screen into the pages of an 
attractive little book. They are still guaran- 
teed to make you smile and chuckle—and 
maybe, if you are that type, they will make 


you cry. Enthusiasts for Leo McCarey’s | 


screenplay won't want to miss this noveliza- 
tion of it. Memorial scenes from the movie 
are interspersed throughout these pages 
which aim to let you enjoy the show all over 
again. , 


REVIEWERS i : 
Joun F, Cronin, S.S. Pu.D., is Assistant 


Director of the Social Action Department 
of the NCWC. 

N. EwtizABpetH Monror, Px.D., literary 
critic and author of The Novel and Society, 
teaches English literature at Brooklyn 
College. 

Mary E. Mureny, Px.D., is Professor of 
Economics at Hunter College. 

ELIzABETH M. NUGENT, M.A., is Assistant 
Professor of English at Seton Hall College, 
Orange, N. J. 

PASCAL P. PARENTE, PH.D., S.T.D., is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Theology at the Catholic 
University. 

PETER Quinn, C.P., M.A., taught Amer- 
ican Church History before his assignment 
to the Passionist mission band. 
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in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Britannia Mews by Margery Sharp 

Singing Waters by Ann Bridge 

The Hucksters by Frederic Wakeman 

The Adventures of Wesley Jackson by 
William Saroyan 

For One Sweet Grape by Kate O’Brien 

The Quiet Man by Patrick Purcell 


Britannia Mews by Margery Sharp 

> Miss Sharp’s newest novel covers the 
years from 1875 down to the close of 
the late war and is set principally in 
a Londen backwater originally designed 
to accommodate coaches, horses, coach- 
men, and the latter’s families, but be- 
coming, as times changed, a squatting- 
place for raffish folk. When Adelaide 
Culver was ten, she lived in a near-by 
street populated by modestly well-to-do- 
people, and going into the Mews was a 
forbidden adventure. But the rest of 
her long life was to be spent in that 
disreputable precinct. 

Defying her shocked family, she mar- 
ried a shiftless drawing master, and made 
a quick come-down to the level of the 
knife-grinders, chimney sweeps, and 
bootblacks who tenanted the former 
stables. She found existence hard, her 
marriage unhappy, her neighbors un- 
congenial. Yet adversity brought out all 
that was valiant and resourceful in her 
and enabled her, after all, to set at 
naught the black prophecies uttered by 
her disapproving kindred. 

The piquancy, the wit, the originality 
which have marked Miss Sharp's earlier 
works are missing from this book ex- 
cept ih rare and brief flashes. Britannia 
Mews conforms to a familiar pattern in 
English novel-writing, the extended 
family chronicle, save for the ironical 
touches with which it is intermittently 
invested. It runs facilely along, but be- 
comes thinner and thinner, until, to- 
ward the close, it loses its hold on the 
reader -almost entirely.’ While chaffing 
the invariable adolescent rebels of every 
generation, it is itself not infrequently 
juvenile in its japes at religion and tra- 
ditional morality, and arbitrary in its 
picture of an improper union as more 
satisfactory than any marriage. 

(Little, Brown. $2.75) 


Singing Waters by Ann Bridge 

> Gloire Thurston was a_ beautiful, 
wealthy English-American widow whose 
sad, dull face intrigued Nils Larsen as 
he sat across from her in the dining car 
of the Orient Express. Larsen gradu- 
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ally wrung from her the reason for her 
misery and lassitude. She was mourning 
the death of her English husband in a 


mountain-climbing expedition. To Lar- _ 


sen she seemed a frivolous, artificial 
creature, but worth trying to save. So 
he suggested that she visit the back- 
lands of Albania and, in primitive sur- 
roundings, discover the joys to be found 
in living close to nature and in per- 
forming laborious manual work. She 
surprised herself and him by doing 
what he proposed and learned that his 
views were correct. The hill country of 
Albania made a new woman of her, 
and she decided to devote her time and 
means to helping its inhabitants. 

Miss Bridge’s book is not so much a 
novel as the arguing of a thesis and the 
unreeling of a technicolor travelogue. 
Its characters are superficially drawn, 
its action slow and tenuous, its conflict 
more in the realm of discussion than in 
that of living. Lacking the body and 
the vitality of a true novel, it is never- 
theless a thought-provoking parable. Its 
diagnosis and illustration of some of the 
principal ills of our civilization are un- 
exceptionable and to the point. There 
is a passage dealing with Gloire’s im- 
pressions of an Albanian congregation 
at Mass which surpasses anything writ- 
ten by any novelist I know of in its 
grasp on the reality and the significance 
of such an experience. 

(Macmillan. $2.75) 


The Hucksters by Frederic Wakeman 
> In Miss Bridge’s book there are some 
discerning strictures, politely put, on 
American advertising and the havoc it 
has wreaked at home and abroad. Mr. 
Wakeman, not nearly so polite, takes 
the reader behind the scenes of an 
American advertising agency and shows 
its incredible, if not insane, operations. 
His central character is Vic Norman, 
who joins a firm which handles the 
Beautee Soap account. The account is 
assigned to Norman, and he has to cope 
with a shrewd commercial tyrant who 
foists huge quantities of a very ordinary 
soap on the American public by beat- 
ing its brains out with moronic radio 
programs. In the course of this frantic 
work, Norman encounters a married 
woman with whom he has an affair. 
The book’s conclusion finds him giving 
up his job in the interest of his self- 
respect and ending the adulterous in- 
terlude because of the impossibility of 


making anything durable out of it. 

This is a crude, profane, lewd novel 
and, at the same time, a sinisterly sen- 
timental one. According to people who 
should know, its treatment of the ad- 
vertising business is not outrageous 
burlesque but straight reporting. The 
presentation of Norman’s relations with 
the married woman is, however, incom- 
parably more ridiculous than the worst 
nonsense of the high-pressure sellers. 
Neither party to the sneaking liaison 
is young; what they are doing is wrong 
and wretched; it is perpetrated in an 
especially nasty way; and the author 
waxes lyrical over it in a manner that 
makes this part of the book read like 
a deliberate parody of Hemingway's 
transports over blind appetite. The 
Book-of-the-Month Club should certain- 
ly be castigated by its subscribers for 
choosing anything as obnoxious as this. 
(Rinehart. $2.50) 


The Adventures of Wesley Jackson by 

William Saroyan 
> Mixed sweetness and muck are here 
dished out by Saroyan. Wesley Jackson 
is an eighteen-year-old member of Sa- 
royan’s breed of beautiful people who 
is drafted, serves in a writing and cine- 
matic unit, undergoes a bit of danger 
and discomfort in France, and _ is 
whisked back to the United States. 
Along the way he encounters other peo- 
ple, beautiful and not so beautiful, 
among the former being a starry-eyed, 
would-be prostitute to whom Wesley 
is “married” by a fellow soldier. 

The narrative is, as usual with Sa- 
royan, formless and aimless. The au- 
thor’s genius is expended on the fash- 
ioning of philosophical pastry and 
bogus spirituality. He goes through the 
familiar line-up of magnificent misfits, 
profound sophists, brilliant lunatics, 
good-as-gold strumpets, etc. There is a 
Niagara of weeping to be endured, and 
a Sahara of unconventional wisdom. 
The antic humor synonymous with 
Saroyan’s name coruscates fitfully; the 
animadversions on stupidity and dishon- 
esty among Army brass are in order; 
and some of the observations about 
contemporary conditions are sharp. 
But what is dominant is the perverse 
mush-morality which Saroyan has de- 
vised and which, in the most disarming, 
smiling way, he peddles casually in these 
pages. Somehow lust is the more hide- 
ous for being sugared from the § .. van 
bowl. 

(Harcourt, Brace. $2.75) 


For One Sweet Grape by Kate O’Brien 
> Miss O’Brien spins a delicate, intri- 
cately patterned fabric of prose for the 
intriguing story of the one-eyed Prin- 
cess of Eboli, a personage out of Span- 
ish history. A member of the Mendoza 
family and widow of one of the princi- 
pal assistants to Philip II, she was the 
most eminent and powerful woman in 
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A Splendid Future! 
“DOING GOOD!" 


Teach boys and young men 
to be God-fearing citizens. 
That will keep our country 
GooD 


Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart operate grammar 
and high schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps in 
United States and Foreign 
missions, Non-teaching 
Brothers are used in other 
important duties. 








‘ YOUNG MAN, man 
High School Graduates, y 
High School Students, Brothers are need 


Eighth Grade Students, terested, 

WRITE NOW TO 
Reverend Brother Recruiter 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
METUCHEN, New Jersey 


, many 
If in- 


This is 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
{up to age of 23) 





The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 


ington 17, D.C. 
oR AN cise AN Missionary Brothers 
of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
- ee peaks. 35, who men between the ages 
of o desire to consecrate 
thei life rn, God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother 
St. Joseph Monastery 








Eureka, Missouri 











Be a Missionary! 
Boys ‘and young men with a daring missionary 
spirit are invited to join the ranks of the Mari- 
annhill Fathers. For prospectus and further In- 
formation write to 

Very Rev. Fr. Rector 
St. Bernard's Seminary, Brighton, Michigan 

















The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
gaining the family to Christ through exercising 
the corporal and — works of mercy in the 
homes of the Sick Poor 


Young lady, yes, YOU who read this notice, would 
you not like to follow such a -like mission? 


For further information apply to Reverend Mother 
Vicar, 246 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Novitiate, 6611 Wissahickon ‘Ave., Phila. 19, Penn. 


MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTER 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer and 
apostolic work, according to Benedictine ideals, 
may write for information to Mother Prioress of 
the Missionary Benedictine Sisters, Immaculata 
Convent, Nerfolk, Nebraska. 


SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


REV. MOTHER aa 
143 W. 14th Street York 11, N. Y. 

















“| Am He Whom Thow Seekest,” 


an interesting pamphlet portraying the life of a 
Sister of Mercy. Written especially for young women 
interested in entering upon the religious life. For 
copy, write to 
Mother Superior, Sacred Heart Convent 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 











WANTED—Trained case workers and 
working supervisor. Agency is expand- 
ing its family and child welfare serv- 
ices. Good supervision and adequate 
salary based on training and experi- 
ence. Transportation paid to San 





: * . * the domestic affairs of E es an 
Francisco. Write Catholic Social Serv- Ecclesiastical colleges and seminaries are in- 
ice, 995 Market Street, San Francisco to join the 
3, Californi SISTERS ADORERS OF THE MOST 

, Valtrornia. PRECIOUS BLOOD 
St. Joseph's Convent Columbia, Pa. 





AN INVITATION FROM CHRIST 


To all ee YOUNG MEN who have the sincere 
Gum become missi Priests plus the necessary 
ental, Dhysicat ‘and spiritual qualifications. The Graymoor 
Friars, Missionary Franciscans, offer you the sublime 
opportunity of devoting your life to the thrilling work of 

saving souls on home or foreign missions. Young men may 

enter “he Seminary at G oor in September, after the 8th 

Grade or the Completion of any High School or College Year, 

Write: Father Daniel Francis, S.A., Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y, 
Lay Brothers, .too, are needed! 


Father Angelus Francis, S.A., Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU A DARING 49 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 6 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
a Conception of the Mother of God train can- 

idates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
a social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 











THE FRANCISCAN SISTERS 


of Calais have now a Novitiate at Baton)! 
Rouge, Louisiana. Their work com 
uty relative to the care of the s 
ital. Young la terested ‘should cor- 
spond with the 
MOTHER. SUPERIOR 
Our Lady of the Lake Sanitarium 
Baton Ro Louisiana 








WOULD You LIKE To BECOME A SISTER? 


ph. DS ny og ion young in the Church, whose 
rk lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes ibe modern would realize in her own 
life the ey life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? . a in the home or ferclan missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself L* my duties? 
Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. St. a 
Convent, 3516 West Center Street, ta Wis- 
consin, who receives fants inte the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 














FRANCISCAN CONVENT?"""® 
Rock Island, lincis 


Franciscan Sisters of the I lat 
of Order 





jocese of New York. re. Candidates 
Sisterhood may apply to 


MOTHER GENERAL - 30th ST., 
« SLANG,” iLLiNo's 
utchinson River P af rr 

York 61, New York. 














YOUNG LADIES 
wishing to become co-victims with Christ Swaneh 
the active apostolate of teaching youth, of al- 
leviating the infirmities of the aged, of f managin 




















ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love — 
her scapular, If you are not inclined to teach, work with the A 
untold possibilities for your talents. Girls from 15 to 35, of 
feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life hidden in Christ in a Com- 
munity dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive literature 
or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 

REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 


St. Patrick’s Home, 66 Van Cortlandt Park South, Bronx 63, N. Y. 





and Infirm offers 
atholic families, who 


all Spain. She had known ‘Philip from 
childhood and had for him a feeling 
close to love, Flattered by this regard 
and jealous of it, Philip was deeply 
offended when, after the death of her 
husband, she took one of the king’s 
chief ministers as her lover. His um- 
brage was due to political and moral, 
as well as personal, reasons. The lovers 
were touched by a scandal involving 
more than their passion. When Philip 
interfered, and with severity, the Prin- 
cess, her affection for him unchanged, 
resisted what she considered her sover- 
eign’s unjustifiable invasion of her 
freedom. He kept her imprisoned, under 
increasingly rigorous conditions, until 
the end of her life. 

It will be readily seen that Miss 
O’Brien is handling a theme that is 
subtle and complex. With admirable 
dexterity she weaves the many-stranded 
web. Except for a near-obsession with 
the word “fuss’ and its variants, she 
does so in a style fastidious, flexible, 
pellucid. Her mastery of every phase 
of the novel was never better demon- 
strated. Besides its artistic near-perfec- 
tion, the book is extraordinary for its 
intellectual content, its searching and 
lively examination of ideas. There is, 
however, something false and danger- 
ous in the suggestion of the autonomy 
of passion, the disjunction of conscience 
and honor, the reference to a “duty of 
sin.” The Princess’ repentance is less 
lengthily and less vividly treated than 
her trespass. 


The Quiet Man by Patrick Purcell 
> As a young man, Peter O’Dea, from 
County Clare, came to Carriglea to be 
assistant to its schoolmaster, the dic- 
tatorial and altogether delightful Jer 
Coady. With his bristling beard, his 
bluster, his learning, and his pedagogi- 
cal genius, his blazing patriotism, his 
cascading silver speech, Jer was the 
great man of the district, feared by 
everyone, including Canon Costigan. 
No previous assistant had lasted long, 
but Peter, as the Canon predicted, took 
root. He became an authentic Carriglea 
man. His life in the town, from 1900 
to the near-present, is recreated by Mr. 
Purcell against a background of Ire- 
land’s twentieth-century history. 

The story loses something in impact 
because of the episodic, glancing nature 
of its telling, and it is sadly impover- 
ished when Jer Coady moves out of it. 
The quiet, steady O'Dea commands a 
large measure of interest, but it is the 
picturesque Jer, and others almost as 
distinctive, who kindle the reader's 
imagination. They tend to distract one 
from the recital of Peter’s destiny, with 
its joys and its griefs, which the author 
has set down in a novel of charm, in- 
sight, and occasional wild hilarity. 
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(Putnam. $2.50) 
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Sign Stories 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Last week at a rather smug literary 
gathering the remark was made that there 
is little or no good fiction being printed in 
Catholic magazines. I will admit that I am 
not qualified to say there is good fiction in 
all Catholic magazines for the simple 
reason I don’t read many. So I kept my 
peace. This week I showed up with the 
past three issues of THE SicNn. I got a dis- 
cussion started on Jesse Stuart. Some were 
for his style, others were unenthused. But 
all agreed he is a topnotch craftsman. 
“Well,” I said, “here is a short story of 
his in the April issue of THe SIGN—in- 
cidentally a Catholic magazine.’ I said no 
more then. ; 

A little later somebody else happened to 
mention Dayspring by Harry Sylvester. I, 
after a while, said something about his 
short stories. One woman got quite eloquent 
about them. Waiting my opening, I said, 
“Here is one of his called ‘The Brothers.’ 
It’s from the May copy of THE SIGN.” 
“What is this SIGN magazine?” someone 
asked. That gave me my chance. 

There are now sixteen women in Chicago 
who no longer believe that no good fiction 
is being published in Catholic magazines! 
My thanks to you for excellent short stories. 
“Recall Thy Love,” by Val Gendron in the 
June issue, “Not All The Kings Horses,” 
by Jean Cameron in May—but why catalog? 
Just keep on giving us good SIGN stories. 

CONSTANCE MEYER 

Chicago, Ii. 


Mrs. Burton 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


I want to thank Mrs. Katherine Burton 
for her “Word for Nuns” in the March 
issue. It is surprising at times how little 
some people, even Catholics, know about 
our life, our objectives, and our work. 

May I add to that list Mrs. Burton so 
helpfully compiled of convents where dis- 
tribution will be made of needed clothing, 
foodstuffs, and supplies? Our nuns in Rome 
are begging for the poor children and their 
families. The distress, they say, is pathetic. 

The address is: 

Reverend Mother St. Henry, 
Ursuline Generalate, 
236 Via Nomentana, 
Rome 137, Italy. 
MOTHER Mary Barsara, O.S.U. 
Springfield, 11. 


Profit-sharing 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


When reading the Short Notices in the 
book review section of your June issue, I 
was pleased to see mention of a pamphlet 


July, 1946 


by H. C. McGinnis on the Joslyn Plan 
for profit-sharing The pleasure was height- 
ened considerably when I learned that, 
according to your reviewer, the pamphlet 
“pulverizes the false notion that profit- 
sharing is a kind of benevolent charity.” 

Since the coal and railroad strikes it seems 
to me that the fickle pendulum of public 
opinion has swung too far to the antilabor 
side, and some people are talking as if 
labor had been the petted: child or the 
spoiled darling of our social setup for 
decades. That’s just so much eyewash! 
There is still a crying need for adopting 
the Papal plan for profit-sharing. 

Letters such as the one written by Karl 
Weber and published in this same June 
issue are sobering evidence of how far some 
of your readers are from a wholly Christian 
mentality on the relations between capital 
and labor. His remarks about being shocked 
by the “Communistic” tinge of a January 
editorial made me look it up and re-read 
it. Imagine my surprise when I found that 
all you did therein was to point out that 
labor is entitled to a share in the profits 
and that its claim to fair wages has priority 
over the investors’ right to dividends. That 
doesn’t exactly strike me as setting a match 
to the fuse of revolution! Please keep up 
your clear and balanced treatment of social 
questions; it’s needed badly. 

PETER D. DEMPSEY 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Cynical and Immoral’ 
Eprtrors OF THE SIGN: 


In the Letters column of the June issue, 
Mr. Thomas D. Gruber declares that he is 
“both astonished and alarmed by your ir- 
responsible editorship on all issues involv- 
ing Soviet Russia,” and by your “insistence 
on trying to play the part of Russia’s con- 
science.” I cannot help wondering where 
Mr. Gruber has been since the war ended. 
Does he think that co-operation is a one- 
vay street with the democracies doing all 
the co-operating by granting totalitarian 
Russia all she wants? If he does; then he 
must logically conclude that we were stupid 
in fighting a war with Germany when we 
could have avoided it by’ giving the Nazis 
what they wanted—and it would seem now 
that they didn’t want any more than Russia 
is demanding. 

Mr, Gruber wants us “to let Russia’s own 
conscience be her guide.” If that principle 
were applied generally, where would it lead 
us? We would have to scrap the UN and all 
efforts to secure a just settlement of in- 
ternational difficulties in favor of an isola- 
tionism greater than any we have indulged 
in throughout our history. 

I wonder if Mr. Gruber himself realizes 
how cynical and immoral are the principles 
he advocates. 

CHARLES MICHAEL 

New York City 


Spain and Russia 


EpITors OF - HF SIGN: 

I would like to see a government like ours 
in Spain. By the same token I would like to 
see a government like ours in Russia. So in 
the name of consistency I’m against inter- 
vention in Spain unless we see fit to inter- 
vene in every corner of the world where we 
disapprove of existing methods. 

I supported Franco with my best wishes 
and prayers in 1937 beca:*s he represented 








The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, 














The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 

Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 

terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 

the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 

or 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
inois, 








BE A CATECHIST SISTER 
OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 


Vous Community with Ierge missionary field 
on Texas border. Entire time devoted to 
saa Religion, visiting and works of 

fate age. Address: Sister Directress, 
Catechist Sisters of St. John Bosco. 


ROMA, STARR COUNTY, TEXAS 











Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to. devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afMflic poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE. N. Y. 

















MISSIONARY SISTERS 


of the 
MOST = ae HEART 


Candidates interested in devoting their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory o the Sacred Heart in the home or foreign 
missions are invited to write to 

Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 


GOOD READING 








Confidence in God 
by Rev. Daniel Considine, S.J. 


Thoughts of encouragement and spiritual 
solace leading one gently and surely to a 
better understanding of God and His 
Divine Providence. 


Price 25c 
* 


How to Converse with Gad 
by M. Boutauld, S.J. 


Many people say that they find it hard 
to pray. Father Boutauld shows how easy 


and sweet prayer is. 


Price 25c¢ 
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Dear Members, 

From the Canal Zone has 
come word that the new 
Missionaries have enjoyed 
the first lap of their 
voyage to the Orient. They 
sailed from Jersey City on 
a Victory ship, Sunday, 

May 19. 

Fr. Ronald Beaton writes: 
"We have three altars set 
up, and we can all daily 
offer the Holy Sacrifice. 
Our quarters are very nice. 
Leaving the Canal, we are 
to sail directly for Tacu 
Bar, then proceed to. 
Shanghai." 

The quarters referred to 
are those formerly occupied 
by the naval gun crew 
assigned to this cargo ship 
during the war years. 
Striking contrast, that 
they should now harbour 
Christ's envoys of peace! 
They have already begun 
their apostolate. 

Fr. Ronald tells us: 
"Right now, some of the 
priests are out on the 
deck trying to convince 
the Purser of the truths of 
Catholicism." 

We hope your prayers 
will accompany these zeal- 
ous young Missionaries on 
their long journey. You 
can work with them right 
here at home, supporting 
them by your prayers and 
your charity. 

God bless you. 


Sincerely, 


Sy, Cmonannil Clee 


CPSC OP Pee ww wm eee wees 5 S| 


Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- 
mas bank and enroll me in your 
Christmas Club for Christ. 1 


Name 


see eee ee = = 








the fight of a God-fearing people for self- 
preservation against the destructive forces of 
anti-God Communism. Now I think he has 
served his purpose, and since | love the con- 

stitutional system under which we live and 
have our liberties protected, I would like 
the people of Spain to be given the advan- 
tages and privileges all men deserve. There- 
fore I am in favor of doing everything tliat 
can be done to develop a desire on the part 
of the people of that country for a change. 

by the peaceful means of education and so- 

galled propaganda. But the same thing goes 
for Russia. It isn’t sporting to pick on the 
weaker country while we openly condone 
the more vicious acts of the stronger. 

The totalitarianism of the USSR is more 
destructive of human liberties than is the 
totalitarianism of Spain. People of every 
faith may worship in Spain; they may not in 
Russia. Citizens of Spain may criticize their 
government; they dare not do so in Russia 

Spain recently executed two enemies of 
the country; there was a terrific protest 
about that all over the world. Russia at 
home and in the unfortunate countries run 
by its puppet governments, within the past 
three months has executed and exiled hun- 
dieds of men and women whose guilt con- 
sisted in their belief in Christian principles 
and the refusal to accept a Communistic 
philosophy of life. 

Yet I am against invading either country 
to change conditions within them. 

I believe that the people of USSR should, 
like the people of Spain solve their own 
political problems. 

Regarding affiliation with the Axis, both 
countries are guilty. Spain by word when 
Hitler’s sword was at her throat—but later 
contradicted by actions favorable to us. 
Russia by word and act when her pact with 
Hitler in 1939 made possible World War II; 
this was contradicted not by Russia's act, 
but by Hitler’s change of mind. Were it not 
for Hitler’s invasion in 1941, Russia might 
have continued to be his ally. 

Spain has not invaded other countries nor 
forced its philosophy upon them, exiling 
and executing conquered peoples who failed 
to conform to hideous new standards. 

Russia has done this in Finland, the Baltic 
States, Poland, and the Balkans. 

All these crimes are Russia’s. Spain isn’t 
in that league. And all the time we stand by 
practically applauding the one and discuss- 
ing military intervention against the other. 

It would seem from these examples of a 
real threat to the peace and safety of the 
world that intervention might be justified, 


‘not in the internal affairs of USSR but to 


rescue her victim countries from continued 
intervention and conquest by Russia herself. 

Lincoln said that the world could not 
exist half slave and half free. 

It may be true. Perhaps war is inevitable 
so long as there are two diametrically op- 
posing views of life in the world. If so, let 
us face the situation, not like liars, hypo- 
crites, and cowards, continuing to ignore the 
conquest, rape, and subjugation of Poland, 
Finland, the Bakic, and Balkan States, but 
rather like God-fearing, upright, honest 
Americans, believing that the principle un- 
derlying our Constitution, the great political 
principle of equality should be applied to 
all nations and to all people within each 
nation. 

WILLIAM J. GoopwIN 


New York. 


“— Pray the Mass” 
EDITORS ©. ate) SIGN: 

Please send me a copy of the missal, / 
Pray the Mass. 

You might be interested in the fact that | 
carried and treasured this same type of 
missal through the world since 1943. It was 
a gift from my beloved wife and I carried it 
wrapped in an oilskin pouch through 
France, Belgium, Holland, the Cologne 
Plain, Rhineland, Ruhr Pocket, and up to 
the Baltic and North seas. From it I drew 
strength and courage. Three major cam. 
paigns, four assault river crossings, and 
months of combat have enhanced the value 
of my missal from which my men and | 
drew such fortitude. 

Epwarp J. RAVEN 
Kansas. 


Dishonest Reporting 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

There are tricks in every trade. News re- 
porting is no exception. It does not require 
great skill in a biased reporter to present 
the facts in such a way as to mislead the 
reader or hearer into an erroneous interpre- 
tation of these facts, which will correspond 
to the reporter's prejudice. 

A fair example of this unfair, dishonest 
reporting is the great publicity given to the 
execution of ten republicans in Madrid. Not 
a word about the crimes of which they were 
convicted. But the fact that they were re- 
publicans is emphasized for the purpose of 
creating the impression that this was their 
only “crime.” 

The ten condemned men of Madrid were 
not executed because they were republicans. 
The press does not deem it necessary to tell 
us of what crimes they were convicted. They 
may have been the conspirators apprehended 
a few months ago, who had plotted to assas- 
sinate all members of the Cabinet and seize 
control of the government. Some of them, 
we are told, were Spanish Communists resid- 
ing in France. Among the latter are to be 
found many who are guilty of atrocious 
crimes committed during the revolution. 
Toward the end of that struggle, Franco 
proclaimed in a manifesto that those who 
had fought for what they believed a just 
cause need fear no reprisal or discrimina- 
tion. Those, however, who had committed 
crimes against the law of warfare or the 
common law, would receive a fair trial and, 
if convicted, be punished according to the 
law. Our press greeted this proclamation 
with a cry of horror. But when the Allies 
issued a similar proclamation with regard to 
German war criminals, the whole world 
applauded. 

Does it make a difference whose ox is 
being gored? It would seem to me that 
here, at least, we are applying the double 
standard with a vengeance. 

A SUBSCRIBER 
Michigan. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 
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hather Theophane Maguire 





tells a classic story of inspiration 
and brotherly love drawn from 
the heartbeat of the modern day in 


HUNAN 
HARVEST 


(With drawings by Weda Yap) 











Well remembered as a former editor of The 
Sign, Father Maguire recalls the years he 
spent in the remote Hunan Mission and 
thereby tells a warm and human story which speaks for every self-sacrificing man and 
woman who puts aside the ties of flesh and blood to become a harvester of souls. Reveal- 
ing graphically the lice and dirt and cockroaches, the beggars and sick poor, the 
honest and good and the evil people which make up a missioner’s everyday world—he 
also paints portraits of the high spots in such a life, when poverty-stricken, illiterate, un- 


gainly men and women are transformed by the discovery of a beautiful, ennobling faith. 


With a foreword by Archbishop 
Cushing, charmingly illustrated, 
down-to-earth and straightfor- 
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ward — you ll want to read ! Please send me..............-. Copies Hunan Harvest........ 
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Hunan Province, once known 
as the “Rice Bowl of Central 
China,” no longer has rice, nor 
any other foodstuffs, in quan- 
tities to keep its 30,000,000 
population alive. Fields once 
covered with the green of 
growing rice are now sun- 
parched stretches of land, un- 
plowed and unplanted, and 
farmers who once tilled them 
now wander amid the vast 
wastes, searching for bits of 
orass or roots to féed their 
hungry families. Hunan’s cities 
ire filled with starving beg- 
gars, emaciated and _ horribly 
scarred from malnutrition 
sores. When their starved 
bodies refuse to move another 
inch, they drop to the ground 
where they stay to die. 


A few bowls of rice would have fed the 
spark of life in this poor man till the ter- 
rible crisis of famine had passed. Our Mis- 
sionaries try desperately to supply that 
meager bit of sustenance. They will not be 
too late with their charity, if you do not 
fail them with yours. 


“Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you.” 


If one of these poor people sat on your 
doorstep, would you turn him away? 
Thousands are now sitting at our Mission 
gates. Would you have our Missionaries 
turn them away? 


“Give and it shall be given to you; good 


‘measure, pressed down, shaken together, 


running over, shail they pour into your lap. 
For with what you measure, it shall be 
measured to you.” 


Now, send your offering to: 


The Passionist Missionaries 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 











